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PREFACE. 



The history of the life of every individual who haa, for 
any reason, attracted extensively the attention of man- 
kind, has been written in a great variety of ways by a 
multitude of authors, and persons sometimes wonder 
why we should have so many different accounts of the 
same thing. The reason is, that each one of these 
aoGOunts ia intended for a different set of readers, who 
read with ideas and purposes widely dissimilar from 
each other. Among the twenty millions of people in 
the United States, there ace perhaps two millions, 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five, who wish 
to become acquainted in general with the leading events 
in the history of the Old World, and of ancient times, 
hut who, coming upon the stage in this Und and at 
this period, have ideas and conceptions so widely 
different from those of other n&dous and of other times, 
that a mere republication of existing accounts b not 
what they require. The story must be told expressly 
for them. The things that are to be explained, tiie 
p<»at8 that are to be brought out, the comparative 
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degree of prominence to be jpven to the various parti- 
culars, will all be different, on account of the difference 
in the utuatJon,4he ideas, and the objects of these new 
readers, compared with those of the Tarious other classes 
of readers which former authors have had in view. It 
is for this reason, and with this view, that the present 
series of histcaical narratives is presented to the public. 
The author having had some opportunity to become 
acquainted with the position, the ideas, and the intellec- 
tual wants of those whom he addresses, presents the 
result of hia labours to them, with the hope that it may 
be found successful in accomplishing its design. 
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THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE 



ENGLISH EDITION". 



Thb present aeries of Historical Memoirs will be com- 
prised, when complete, in twenty-four volumes — 
twelve of these being devoted to Ancient, and twelve 
to English Sovereigns, The design of the author, in 
the compilation of these works, has been, to present to 
the general reader, whether youthful or mature, a 
succinct and accurate account of the lives and characters 
of the renowned potentates that form respectively the 
subjects of the vdumea ; illustrating, by many incidents 
and details, the spirit and temper with which they 
individually acted, and the influence which each exert«d 
in hb day. At the same time, wliile each volume has 
thus for its subject some one sovereign or potentate, the 
story of whose character and doings it is the special 
object of the volume to relate, the connection of each 
story with the events which preceded and followed it 
is so far shown, that each series forms, in some sense, a 
continuous narrative ; and if read consecutively, presents 
a view of the general current of history during the 
period embraced in it. Thus, the Ancient Series, 
beginning, at the earliest periods, with the story of 
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Cyrus, and ending with that of Constantine, covtm 
in some measure, the whole ancient ground. If read 
attentively, and wttii proper regard to tlie chrouologioal 
data that are funiished by the works themselves, it forms 
a general outline of the course of Ancient History, as 
full as the limits of space afforded by such a series will 
allow. It is the same with the English Series — 
which, commencing with the volume of Alfred, at the 
earliest periods at which we have any authentic accounts 
of the history of these islands, comes down through the 
twelve prominent names which have been selected as the 
subjects of the several volumes, to the reign of Queen 
Anne. Here the aeries closes ; for since this period the 
functions of government have almost universally come 
by degrees so to be transferred to legislaturee and 
ministries, that the hbtory of a nation is no longer, as it 
was in former days, involved and contained in the 
personal history of a sovereign. The plan on whioli 
this series is written, is, therefore, in a great degree 
inapplicable to the history of the present age. 

With these explanations, the author, liaving made 
arrangements to this end with the publishers of the 
present edition, and taken measures to secure to them 
the copyright of the remaining volumes, submits his 
narratives to the English public, hoping that they may 
prove both entertaining and instructive to such readers 
as may honourthem with a perusal. 

Jacob Abbott. 

I^DHDOH, Jpril, 1893. 
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AlEXANLEE THE GEEAT. 



CHAPTER I. 

HIS CHILDHOOD AND TOCTS. 



'LEXANDER THE 
GREAT died when 
he was quite young. 
He was but thirty- 
two jenra of age when 
he ended his career, 
and OB he was about 
] twenty when he com- 
^ meuced it, it was only 
■ for a period of twelve 
yeara that he was 
' actually engaged in 
performing the work 
of his life. Napo- 
leon was nearly three 
times as long on the 
great field of human 
action. 

Notwithstanding 
the briefnesa of Ale:c- 
ander's career, be ran 
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14 ALEXANDER THE GREAT. [B.C. 366. 

through, during that short period, a Teiy briUiant series 
of exploits, -which were bo bold, ao romaatic, and which 
led him into such advesturea in scenes of the greatest mag- 
nificence and splendonr, that all the worid looked oo with 
astonishment then, and mankind have continaed to read the 
stoTj since, fWim age to age, with the greatest interest and 
attention. 

The secret of Alexander's success was his character. 
He possessed a certain combination of mental' and personal 
attractions, which in erery age gives to those who exhibit it 
a mysterious and almost unbounded ascendancy over all 
vithin their influeoce. Alexander was characterised by 
these qualities in a Tery remarkable degree. He was finely 
formed in person, and very prepossessing in his manners. 
He was active, athletic, and full of ardour and enthusiasm 
in all that he did. At the same time, he was calm, collected, 
and considerate in emergencies requiring caution, a'nd 
thoughtful] and Xar-aeemg in respect to the bearings and 
consequences of his acts. He formed strong attachments, 
was grateful for kindnesses shown to him, considerate in 
respect to the feelings of all who were connected with him 
in any way, faithiU to his friends, and generous toward his 
foes. In a word, he had a noble character, though he 
devoted its energies unfortunately to conquest and war. He 
lived, in fact, in an ag;e when great personal and mental 
powers had scarcely any other field for their exercise than 
this. He entered upon bb CWeer with great ardonr, and 
the position in which he was placed gave him the oppor- 
tunity to act in it with prodigious effect. 

There were several cinmattmces cmnbined, in tte situa- 
tion in which Alexander wat placed, to afford him a gnat 
opportunity for the exercise of his vast powers. Hii native 
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B.C. 356.] CEnLDHOOD AHD TOUTH. 15 

eoimtr; was on the confines of Europe and Asia. Koir 
Europe and Asia were, in tliose days, as now, marked and 
distiD^ished by two vast masses of social and eiviUsed ]ife, 
widely dissimilaT fh)m each other. The A^atic side was 
bccnpied by the Peraians, tie Medes, and the Asajriana. 
The European side by the Greelcs and Romans. They w^re 
separated from each other by the waters of the Hellespont, 
the Mgeaa Sea, and the Mediterranean, as will be seen by 
the map. These waters constituted a sort of natnral bar- 
rier, which hept the two races apart. The races formed, 
accordingly, two vast organisations, distinct and widely 
different from each other, and of course riTals and enemies. 
It is hard to say whether the Asiatic orEnropean cinlisa- 
tion was the highest. The two were so different that it is 
difficult to compare them. On the Asiatic side there was 
wealth, luxuiy, and splendonr; on the European, energy, 
genius, and force. On the one hand were vast cities, splen- 
did palaces, and gardens which were the wonder of the 
world; on the other, strong citadels, military roads and 
bridges, and compact and well-defended towns. The Per- 
uana bad enormous armies, perfectly provided for, with 
beautiful tents, horses elegantly caparisoned, arms and 
mmiitions of war of the finest workmanship, and officers 
m^Tiificently dressed, and accustomed to a life of luxury 
and splendour. The Greeks and Romans, on the other 
hand, prided themselves on their compact bodies of troops, 
inured to hardship and thoroughly disciplined. Their officers 
gloried not in luiury and parade, but in the courage, the 
steadiness, and implicit obedience of their troops, and in 
their own science, ikiU, and powers of military calculation. 
Thus there was a great difference in the whole system of social 
and military organisation in these two quarters of the globe. 
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16 ALEXANDER THE GREAT. [B.C. 356. 

Now AlexMider was born the heir to the thrODe of one 
of the Grecian kingdoms. He possessed, in a ver; remark- 
able degree, the energy, and enterprise, and military Bkill so 
characteristic of the Greeks and Romans. He org;anised 
armies, crossed the boundar; between Europe and Asia, and 
spent the twelve years of his career in a rnoxt triumphant 
military mcnrsion into the ver; centre and seat of Asiatic 
power, destroying the Asiatic armies, conquering the most 
splendid dties, defea^g or taking captive the kings, and 
princes, and generals that opposed his progi^ss. The whole 
world looked on with wonder to see such a course of con- 
quest, purgtied so successfully by so young a man, and with 
BO smaU an army, guning continual Tictories over such vast 
numbers of foes, and making conquests of such accumulated 
treasures of wealth and splendour. 

The name of Alexander's father was Philip. The king- 
dom over which he reigned was called Macedon. Maeedon 
WHS in the northern part of Greece. It was a kingdom 
about twice as large as the State of Massachusetts, and one- 
third as large as the State of New York. The name of Alex- 
ander's mother was Olympias. She was the daughter of the 
King of Epims, which was a kingdom somewhat smaller 
than Maeedon, and lying westward of it. B«tb Maeedon 
and Eptrus will he found upon the map at the commence- 
ment of this volume. Olympias was a woman of very strong 
and determined character. Alexander seemed to inherit her 
energy, though in his case it was combined with other qua- 
lities of a more attractive character, which bis mother did 
not possess. 

He was, of course, as the young prince, a very important 
personage in his father's court. Every one knew that at his 
{kther'a death he would become King of Maeedon, and be 
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was consequent]; the object of a great deal of cue and 
attention. As he gradnallj advuieed in the jean of hU 
boyhood, it «ras obBeired by all wbo knew him that he 
was endued with extraordinary qualities of mind and of 
ehoracter, which Beemed to indicate, at a very early age, his 
future greatneag. 

Although he was a prince, he waa not brought up in 
habits of luxury and etTeminacy. This would have been 
contrary to all the ideas which were entertained bj the 
Greeks in those days. They bad then no fire-arms, so 
that in battle the combatants could not stand, as they can 
now, at a distance frooi the enemy, discharging musketj'y 
or cannon. In ancient battles the soldiers rushed toward 
each other, and fought hand to hand, in close combat, 
with aworda, or spears, or other weapons requiring great 
personal strength, so that headlong brarerj and muscular 
force were the qualities which generall; carried ibie day. 

The duties of officers, too, on the field of battle, were 
very difi'erent then from what they are now. An officer 
now must be calm, oollecledl, and quiet. His bttsinesa is to 
plan, to calculate, to direct, and arrange. He has to do this 
sometimes, it is true, in eircumstances of the most immineut 
danger, so that he must be a man of great self-possession 
and of undaunted couHge. But there is very little occasion 
fiw him to exert any great physical force. 

In ancient times, however, the great business of the 
officers, certainty in all the subordinate grades, was to lead 
on the men, and set them an example by performing them- 
selrea deeds m which their own great personal prowess was 
displayed. Of course it was conudered extremely important 
that the child destined to be a general should become robust 
and powerful in constitution from his earliest years, and that 
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18 ALEXANDEB THE GREAT. [B.C. 36ft 

he should be iQured to hardship and fat%ue. la the early 
p^ of Alexander's life this waa the main object of attention. 
Hie name of the uuiee who had churge of our hero in 
hia iufaocy was Lanuice. She did all in her power to give 
strength and hardihood to hia conatitution, while, at the 
same time, ahe treated liim with Idndueas and gentleness. 
Alexander acquired a strong affection for her, and he treated 
her with great consideration as long as be lived. He had a 
governor, also, in his earlj jears, named Leonnatus, who 
had the general charge of his education. As soon as he 



waa old enough to learn, the; appointed him a preceptor 
also, to teach him such Wanehes as were generally taught to 
young princes in those days. The name of this preceptor 
waa LysinuKhas. 

They had then no [^ted hooka, bat there were a few 
writings on parchment rolls which young scholars were 
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taoght to read. Some of these vnitings were treatiacB on 
philoBc^hy, otbeiB vere romantic hutories, namting the 
exploits of the heroes of those days — of conrae, with much 
ezagger&tioa and embellishment. There were also some 
poems, still more romantic than the histories, tboagh gene- 
ratlj on the same themes. The greatest prodactions of tBis 
kind were the writings of Homu', tw uicient poet who lired 
and wrote four or fire hundred years before Alexander's 
day. The yonng Aleiaader was greatly delighted with 
Homer's tales. These tales are narratioiis of the exploits 
and adTetiture« of certain great waniorH at the aiego of 
Troy— .a siege which lasted ten years ; and they are written 
with BO much beauty and force, they cont)^ such admintble 
delineations of character, and sacb graphic and ririd deaerip- 
tions of romantic adfeuturee, and picturesque uid striking 
Bcenea, that they hare been admired in every age by oil who 
have learned to understand the language in which they are 
written. 

Alexander could understand them very easily, as they 
were written in his mother tongue. He was greatly eidted 
by the narrations themselyes, and pleased with the flowing 
smoothness of the verse in which the tales were told. In 
the latter part of his course of education he was placed under 
the charge of Aristotle, who was one of the most eminent 
phUoBopbers of ancient times. Aristotle had a beautifHil copy 
of Homer's poems prepared expressly for Alexander, taking 
great pains to have it transcribed with perfect correctness, 
«nd in the most elegant manner. Alexander carried this 
copy with him in all hb campaigns. Some years afterward, 
when he was obtaining conquests over the Persians, he took, 
among the spoils of one of his victories, a very beautiful and 
costly casket, which King Darius hod used for his jewellery 
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or for Kme other rich treasures. Alexander determined to 
moke nse of thii box as n depoutory tot hU bemtifiil t»pj of 



Homer, and he always carried it with him, thus protected, in 
all his subsequent campBigna. 

AlexAoder was full of energy and spirit, but he was at 
the same time, like all who ever become tnil; great, of a 
reflective and considerate turn of mind. He was very fond 
of the studies wliicfa Aristotle led liim to pursue, although 
they were of a very abstruse and difficult character. He 
made great progress in metaphysical philosophy and mathe- 
matics, by which means his powers of calculation and his 
judgment were greatly improTed. 

He early erinced ugreat degree of ambition. His&ther 
Philip was a powerfbl warrior, and made many conquests in 
various parts of Greece, though he did not cross into Asia. 
When news of Philip's victories came into Macedon, all the 
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rest of the court wonld be filled with rqoicing uid dehght ; 
bnt Alexander, oa such occauons, looked thoaghtfol and 
duappointed, and compluned that hia &thec would conqner 
eveiy country, and leave him nothing to do. 

At one time some ambassadorg from the Persian comt 
arrired in Macedon when Philip was away. Tbeae amboa- 
aadoni saw Alexander, of course, and had opportonitiea to 
converse with him. The; expected that be would be 
interested in hearing about the splendours, and pomp, and 
parade of the Persian monarchy. They had atones to tell 
him abont the famous hanging gardens, which were artiflcially 
constructed in the moat magnificent manner, on arches 
rused high in the air ; and about a Tine made of gold, with 
all aorta of predous stones upon it inatead of fruit, which 
waa wrought as an ornament over the throne on which the 
King of Persia often gave an^ence ; of the splendid palaces 
and vast cities of the Persians ; and the banquets, and fStes, 
and magnificent entertainments and celebrations which they 
Dsed to have there. They found, however, to their surprise, 
that Alexander was not interested in hearing abont any of 
these things. He would always turn the conversation from 
them to inquire about the geographical position of the 
different Peruan countries, the various rontes leading into 
the interior, the organisation of the Asiatic armies, their 
Bjatem of military tactica, and, especially, the character and 
habila of Artaxerxea, the Per^an king. 

The ambaaaadora were very much aurpriaed at such 
evidencea of maturity of mind, and of far-seeing and reflective 
powers on the part of the young prince. They could not 
help comparing him with Artazerfea. "Alexander," said 
they, "ia great, while our king is only rich." The truth of 
the judgment which these ambassadors thus formed in respect 
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to the qualities of the yonng Hacedonian, compued with 
those held in higliest estimation on the Afliatie aide, was fully 
confinned in the subaequeat stagea of Alexander's career. 

In fact, this combinatioa of a calm and calculating 
tboughtfulneas, with the ardoiir and energy which formed 
the basis of his character, was one great secret of Alexander's 
auccess. The story of BncepbaluB, hie famons horse, illus- 
trates this in a very striking manner. Tliis animal was a 
war-horse of very spirited character, which had been sent as 
a present to Philip while AleiMider was young. They took 
the horse out into one of the parks connected with the 
palace, aod the king, together with many of his courtiers, 
went out to view him. The horse pranced about in a very 
furious manner, and seemed entirely unmanageable. No one 
dared to mount him. PtiiUp, instead of being gratified at 
the present, was rather disposed to be displeased that they 
had sent him an animal of so fiery and apparently vicious a 
nature that nobody dared to attempt to subdue him. 

In the mean time, while all the other bystanders were 
joining iiv the general condemnation of the horse, Alexander 
stood quietly by, watching his motions, and attentively 
studying his character. He perceived that a part of the 
difficulty was caused by the agitation which the horse 
experienced in so strange and new a scene, and that be 
appeared, also, to be somewhat frightened by Iiis own shadow, 
which happened at that time to be throvm very stron^y and 
distinctly upon the gronnd. He saw other indications, also, 
that the high excitement which the horse felt was not 
viciousneas, but the excess of noble and generous impulses. ' 
It was courage, ardi^, and the conaciouauess of great 
nervous and muscular power. 

Philip lm4 decided that the horse was useless, and had 
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g^Ten orders to have him sent back to Thessaly, vhence he 
came. AJexander was rerj much concemed at the prospect 
of loung so fine an animal. He begged his father to allow 
bun to make the ezperiraent of moaoUng him. Philip at 
first refused, thinking it very presumptuous for such a youth 
to attempt to subdue an animal ao vicious that all bis 
experienced horsemen and grooms condemned bim ; bowerer, 
be at length consented. Alexander went np to the horse 
and took hold of his bridle. He patted him upon the neck, 
and soothed him with his voice, showing, at the same time, 
b; bis easy and unconcerned manner, that be was not in the 
least afraid of bim. A spirited horse knows immediately 
wben any one approaches bim in a timid or cautious manner. 
He ^ipears to look with contempt upon such a master, and 
to determine not to submit to him. On the contrary, horses 
eeem to love to yield obedience to man, wben the individnal 
who eiacts the obedience possesses those qualities of coolness 
and courage which their instincts enable tbem to appreciate. 
At any rate, Bucephalus was calmed and subdued by the 
presence of Alexander. He allowed himself to be caressed. 
Alexander turned bis head in sucb a direction as to prevent 
his seeing his shadow. He quietly and gently laid off a sort 
of cloak which he wore and sprang upon the horse's back. 
Then, instead of attempting to restrain him, and worrying 
and checking him by useless efforts to hold him in, he gave 
lij fTi the rein freely, and animated and encouraged him with 
his voice, so that the horse flew across the pMns at the top 
of his speed ; the king and the courtiers looking on, at first 
with fear and trembling, but soon afterward with feelings of 
the greateat admiration and pleasure. After tbe horse had 
satisfied himself with his run, it was easy to rein bim in, and 
Alexander returned with him in safety to tbe king. The 
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cunrtters OTerwhelmed him with their prtdB«s and congratula- 
tions. Philip commended him very highly : be t«1d him that 
he deMrred a-lorgrer kingdom than Hacedon to gorera. 

Alexander's judgment of the true character of the horse 
proved to be correct. He became very tractable and docile, 
yielding a ready sabniBsion to his master in every thing. 
He would kneel upon hia fore legs at Alezander'a command, 
in order that he might mount more easily. Alexander 
retained him for a long time, and made him his farourite 
war-horse. A great many stories ore related hy the his- 
torians of those days of his sagacity and his feats of war. 
Whenever he was equipped for the field with his military 
trappings, he seemed to be highly elated with pride and 
pleasure, and at such times he would not allow any one but 
Alexander to mount him. 

What became of him at last is not certainly known. 
There are two accounts of his end. One is, that on a certain 
occasion Alexander got carried too for into the midst of his 
enemies on a battle-field, and that, after fighting desperately 
for some time,Bucephalns mode the most extreme exertions 
to carry him away. He was severely wounded agun and 
^oin, and though his strength was nearly gone, he would 
not stop, but pressed forward till he had carried his master 
away to a place of safety, and that then he dropped down 
exhausted, and died. It may be, however, that he did not 
actually die at this time, but slowly recovered ; for some 
historians relate that he lived to be thirty year? old — which 
is quite an old age for a horse— and that he then died. 
Alexander caused Urn to be buried with great ceremony, 
and built a small city upon the spot in honour of his memory. 
The name of this city was Bncepholia. 

Alexander's character matured r^idly, and he began 
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very ewlj to net the part of a mui. When he was only 
sixteen years of age, his father Philip made him regent of 
Macedon while he was absent on a great military campwgn 
among the other states of Greece. Without doubt Alexan- 
der had, in this regency, the counsel and aid of high oEBcers 
of state of great experience and ability. He acted, however, 
himself in this high position with great energy and with 
complete success; and, at the same time, with all that 
modesty of deportment, and that delicate consideration for 
the officers under him — who, though inferior in rank, were 
yet his superiors in age and experience — which his position 
rendered proper, but which few persons so young as he 
would have manifested in circumstances so well calculated 
to awaken feelings of vanity and elation. 

Afterwards, when Alexander was about eighteen years 
old, bis father took him with him on a campaign towards the 
south, during which Philip fought one of his great battles at 
Chteronea, in Bceotia. In the arrangements for this battle, 
Philip gave the command of one of the wings of the army 
to Alexander, while he reserred the other for himself. He 
felt some solicitude in giving his young son so important a 
charge, but he endeaTonred to g^nard ^tunst the danger of 
an unfortunate, result by putting the ablest generals on 
Alexander's side, wbOe he reserved those on whom he conld 
place less reliance for his own. Thus organised, the army 
went into battle. 

Philip soon ceased to feel any solicitude for Alexander's 
part of the duty. Boy as he was, the young prince act«d 
with the utmost bravery, coolness, and discretion. The wing 
which he commanded was victorious, and Philip was obliged 
to nrge himself and the of&cers with him to gre«ter exer- 
tions, to avoid being outdone }tj his md. In the end Philip 
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in» completely victorious ; and the reault of this great battle 
was to make hia power panuDOniit and Bupreme over all the 
states of Greece. 

Notwithstanding:, however, the ertraordinary discretion 
and wisdom which characterised the mind of Alexander in 
lus early years, he was often haughty and headstrong ; and 
in cases where his pride or his resentment was aroosed, he 
was sometimes found very impetnoOB and uncontrollable. 
His mother Olympiaa was of a hanghty and imperious 
temper, and she quarrelled with her husband, King Philip ; 
or, perhapH, it ought rather to be said that he quarrelled with 
her. Each is said to have been unfaithful to the other, and, 
after a bitter contention, Philip repudiated his wife and 
married another lady. Among the festivities held on the 
occasion of this marriage, there was a great banquet, at 
which Alexander was present, and an incident occurred 
which strikingly illustrates the impetuosity of his character. 

One of the guests at this banquet, in saying something 
compUmentary to the new queen, made use of expresaiona 
which Alexander considered as in disparagement of the 
character of his mother and of his own birth. His anger 
was immediately aroused. He threw the cup A'om which 
he had been drinking at the offender's head. Attains, for 
this was his name, threw his cnp at Alexander in return ; 
the gueats at the table where they were sitting rose, and a 
scene of uproar and coniusion ensued. 

Philip, incensed at such an interruption of the order and 
harmony of the weddmg feast, drew hia sword and rushed 
toward Alexander, but by gome accident he stumbled and 
fell upon the floor. Alexander looked upon his fallen father 
with contempt and scorn, and exclaimed, "What a fine bero 
the states of Greece have to lead their armies— a man that 
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cannot get across the floor iritbout tnmbUng Jown." Ha 
then tamed away and left the palace. Immediatelj after- 
ward he joined hia mother Olfmpias, and went away with 
her to her natire country Epims, where the mother and son 
remained for a time in a state of open qnarrel with the 
husband and father. 

In the meantime Philip had been planning a great 
expedition into Asia. He hod arranged the affairti of hia 
own kingdom, and had formed a strong combination among 
the states of Greece, 1^ which powerful armies had been 
raised, and he had been designated to command them. His 
mind was yery intently engaged in this vast enterprise. 
He was in the flower of his years, and at the height of his 
power. His own kingdom was in a very prosperous and 
thriTing condition, and his ascendancy over the other king- 
doms and states on the European ude had been fully 
established. He was excited with ambition, and full of hope. 
He was proud of his son Alexander, and was relying upon 
his efficient aii in his schemes of conquest and agigrandize- 
ment- He had married a youthful and beautiful bride, and 
was surrounded by scenes of festivity, congratulatbn, and 
rejoicing. He was looking forward to a very brilliant 
career, considering idl the deeds that be had done, and all 
the glory which he had acquired, as only the introduction 
and prelude to the tat more distinguished and conspicuous 
part which he was intending to perform. 

Alexander in the meantime, ardent and impetuous, and 
eager for glory as be was, looked upon the position and 
prospects of hia father with some envy and jealonsy. He 
was impatient to be monarch himself. His taking sides so 
promptly with his mother in the domestic quarrel, was 
partly owing to the feeling that his father was a hindrance 
c 3 
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and an obetoclfi i« tiN'mrfitf IiiB' own greMneM and fame. 
He fUtmlhiBhimielf powers BtKlcapaeJtiwqnali^ing Inm 
to take fail father's fdacc, and reap fer himself) the banest of 
gloiT aad. power which seemed to apvrait Ae Ondaa arnuea 
in the eomihg campai^- While hia fathe? liTsd) however 
he could be only a prince; influential, ooeorapliihed, and 
pi^nlar, it. ia^ taue, but still without any' sabituitiBl and 
independent power. He was. lei^esa and nnesaj at the 
tbongH that, as hia ftHier waa in the prime and Tigoorof 
muihood, many long years mntt elapie hefbre he. oonid 
emerge- ft«m this confined and subordinate condition. Hia 
reatleesneaa md nnessinesa werei howBTer, saddealy. ended' 
by a very extraordinary occnrrenoei which called htmi with 
scarcely aa hour's nodoe, to take his fltther'a place npoa the 
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WMBHmia or bis ksiom. 

was Buddeol; called upon to 
&tlier oo tbe Uaeedoiiiaii 
e neat uaexpeoted nunuMr, 
(l«t of acenes of the greatett 
lid agitation. The eircain- 

desiranB, befiira fetting out 
n into Ana, to become reoou- 
Oljmpiaa. He vished for 
Alexander's co-operation in his {^qh ; Mid tlieii, besMea, 
it would be dangerona to go bwbj from his Own rfomioiom 
with such a son left behind, in a etote of rasentmeBt «i>d 
hostility. 

SoPhilip sent kindftndconraliatorymessHgestoOIyMpiaa 
and Alexander, who had gone, it will be TacoQeoted, Do 
Epiros, where Aer friends tended. The brotber of Ol^T'iipias 
waa king of Epinis. He had been at int incensed at the 
indignity which bad been pnt opon his si»ter by PBlip's 
treatment of her j but Philip now tried' t« appeftse- Ua anger 
also^by friendtj negotiations and raewages. At last he 
arranged a marriage between'thia king of 'E^^b and one of 
his own danghters, and this completed tbc recondliation. 
Oljmpias and Alexander rettimed to Hacedon, and great 
preporadons were ma^e for a very splendid wedding. 
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Philip irisbed to make this wedding not meretj the 
means of conflrmiDg hia reconciliation with his former wife 
and son, and establishing friendly relations with the King of 
Epirus : he also prized it as an occasion for paying marked 
and honourable attention to the prmces and great generals 
of the other states of Greece. He consequently made his pre* 
parations on a vwj extended and sumptuous scale, and sent 
invitations to the influential and prominent men far and near. 

These great men, on the other hand, and all the other 
public authorideB in the various Grecian atates, sent compli. 
ments, congratulations, and presents to Philip, each seeming 
ambitious to contribute his share to the splendour of the 
celebration. They were not wholly disinterested in this, it 
is true. As Philip bad been made commander-in-chief of 
the Grecian armies which were about to undertake the con- 
quest of Asia, and as, of course, his influence and power in 
«J1 that related to that vast enterprise would be paramount 
and supreme ; and as all were ambitious to baTe a brge share 
in the glory of that expedition, and to participate, as much 
as possible, in the power and in the renown which seemed to 
be at Philip's disposal, all were, of course, rery anxious to 
secure his favour. A short time before, they were contending 
against him ; but now, since he had established his ascen- 
dancy, they all eageriy joined in the work of magnifying it 
and making it illustrious. 

Nor could Philip justly complain of the hoUowness and 
falseness of these professions of fnendsb^. The compliments 
and favours which he ofiered to them were equally hollow and 
heartless. He wished to secure thtir favour as a means of 
aiding him up the steep path to fame and power which he 
was attempting to climb. They wished for his, in order that 
he might, as he ascended himself, hdp them up with him. 
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There was, however, the greatest appearance of cordial and 
devoted friendship. Some cities aent him presents of golden 
crowns, beautifully wrought, aqd of high cost. Others des- 
patched embassies, expresung their good wishes for him, 
and their confidence in lie success of his plana. Athens, 
the city which was the great seat of literature and science 
in Occece, sent a poem, in which the history of the expe- 
dition into Persia was given by anticipation. In thia poem 
Philip was, of course, triumphantly successful in his enter- 
prise. He condncted his armies in safety through the most 
dangeroDB passes and defiles; he fought glorious battles, 
gtuned magnificent victories, and possessed luioself of all the 
treasures of Asiatic wealth and power. It ought to be stated, 
however, in justice to the poet, that, in nurating these 
imaginary exploits, he bad sufficient delicacy to represent 
Philip and the Persian monarch by fictitious names. 

The wedding waa at length celebrated, in one of the cities 
.of Macedon, with great pomp and splendour. There were 
games, and shows, and military and dvic spectacles of aU kinds 
to amuse the thousands of spectators that assembled to witness 
them. In one of these spectacles they had a procession of 
statues of the gods. There were twelve of these statues, 
sculptured irith great art, and they were borne along on 
elevated pedestals, with censers, and incense, and various 
ceremonies of homage, while vast multitudes of spectators 
lined the way. There was a thirteenth statue, more mag- 
nificent than the other twelve, which represented Philip 
himself in the character of a god. 

This was not, however, so impious as it would at first 
view seem, for the gods whom the ancients worshipped were, 
in fact, only deifications of old heroes and kings who had 
lived iu early times, and had acquired a reputation for super- 
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natnra] {lowerd bj the fame of tSeIr eiploiEa, eia^erated In 
descending hj tradition in BsperstitionB times. Tie Igtaorant 
'laoltitDde accordibgly, in thoee ittjt, loolted tip to a tif in^ 
king with almost the same rererenee aild homti^ nlilch 
thejfelt for their deified heroefl; and these deified heroes 
furmshed them with all the ideas ihej h^ of God. Miting 
a monarch a god, therefore, was no tery eitrairagaDt flatfeir. 

After the procession of the statues passed along, there 
came bodies of troops, with tnimpets sonndJIng and banners 
flyiog. The officers rode on horses elegantly caparisoned, 
and prancing proudfy. THiese tro6ps'eseorted' princes, am- 
bassadors, generals, and great officers it state, all gorgeouslj 
decked in their robes, and wearing Uieir badges and insignia. 

At length King Philip himself appeared in the procession. 
He had arranged to have a large space left, in the middle of 
-which he was to walk. This waa done in order to make his 
position the more conspicnotts, and to mark more stronglj 
his own high distinction abore all the other potentates pre- 
sent on the occasion. Guards preceded and followed him, 
thoDgh at considerable distance, as has been already s^d. 
He was himself clothed with white robes, and his head was 
adorned with a splendid crown. 

The procesMon Was moving toward a great theatre, where 
certain games and spectacles were to be exhibited. The 
statues of the gods were to be taken into the theatre, and 
placed in conspicuous poutions there, in the view of the 
BBsemblj, and then the procession itself was to follow. Alt 
the statues had entered except that of PhiHp, which was just ■ 
at the door, and Philip hjmself was adrandng in the midst 
of the space left for Mm, np the avenne bj which the theatre 
was approached, when an occurrence took place by which the 
whole character of the scene, the destiny of Alexander, and 
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the'fftte of &hj nations, woi Buddenlf and tottdl; cbanged. 
It WAS this. An officer of the' guards, who bad his position 
in the proceBsion near the king, was'seen advancmg impetu- 
otul^ towards Tiim, througli tbe space which separated him 
from the rest, and, hefore tHe spectators had time even to 
wonder what he was going to do, he stabhed him to the 
heart. Philip fell down in the street and died. 

A scene of indescribable tumult and cuufuaion ensued. 
The murderer was immediatelj cut to pieces bj the other 
guards. They found, however, before he was dead, that it 
was Pausauias, a man of high standing and influence, a 
general officer of the guards. lie bad bad horses provided, 
and other assistance ready, to enable him to make his escape, 
but he was cut down b; the guards before he could avail 
himself of them. 

An officer of state immediatelj hastened to Alexander, 
and annonnced to ftiii hia father's death and his Own acces- 
sion to the throne. An aasemhiy of the leading counsellors 
and statesmen was called, in a hasty and tumultuous manner, 
and Alexander was proclaimed Isiag with prdonged and 
general acclamatious. Alexander made a speech in reply. 
The great assembly looked upon bis youthful form and face 
OS he arose, and listened with intense interest to hear what 
he had to say. He was between nineteen and twenty years 
of age ; but, though thus really a boy, he spoke with all the 
decision and confidence of an energetic Inan. He said tliat 
he should at once assuine his father's portion, and carry 
forward his plans. He hoped to do this so efficiently that 
eveiything would go Erectly onward, just as if his father 
had continued to live, and that the nation would find that 
the only change which had taken place was in the name of 
the king. 
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The motJTe which induced Pauganias to murder Philip 
in thia inanner was neyer fiillj aacertained. There were 
Tttrious opinions about it. One was, that it waa an act of 
private revenge, occasioned by Some neglect or iajurj which 
Pausanias had received from Philip. Others thought that 
the murder was instigated b; a part; in the states of Greece, 
who were hostile to Philip, and unwilling that he should 
command the allied armies (hat were about to penetrate into 
Asia, Demosthenes, the celebrated orator, was Philip's great 
enemy among the Greeks. Many of his most powerfiil ora- 
tiODS were made for the purpose of arousing his countrymen 
to resist his ambitious plans and to curtail bis power. These 
orations were called his Philippics, and irom this origin has 
arisen the practice, which has prevailed ever since that day, 
of applying the term philippics to denote, in general, any 
strongly denunciatory harangues. 

Kow Demosthenes, it is said, who was at this time in 
Athens, announced the death of Philip in an Athenian 
assembly before it was possible tliat the news could have 
been conveyed there. He accounted for his early possession 
of the intelligence by saying it was communicated to him by 
some of the gods. Many persons have accordingly supposed 
that the plan of assassinating Philip was devised in Greece ; 
that Demosthenes was a party to it ; that Fauaanias was the 
agent for carrying it into execution ; and that Demosthenes 
was BO confident of the success of the plot, and exulted so 
much in this certainty, that be could not resist the tempta- 
tion of thus antidpatiug its annooncement. 

There were other persona who thought that the Persians 
had plotted and accomplished this murder, having induced 
Pausanias to execute the deed by the promise of great re. 
wards. As Pausanias himself, however had been mstantly 
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killed, there was no opportunitj of gaining auj information 
from him on the raotiTea of his conduct, eren if he would 
have been disposed to impart an;. 

At all erentB, Alexander found himself suddenly elevated 
to one of the most conspicuous- positions in the whole political 
world. It was not simplj that he succeeded to the throne of 
Macedon; ^en this would have been a lofty position for so 
young a man; but Macedon was a very small part of the 
realm over whicli Philip bad extended his power. The 
ascendancy which he had acquired over the whole Grecian 
empire, and the vast arrangements he had made for an 
incursion into Asia, made Alexander the object of unireraal 
intercBt and attention. The question was, whether Alexander 
should attempt to take his father's place in respect to all 
this general power, and undertake to sustain and carry on 
his vast projects, or whether he should content himself with 
ruling, in quiet, over his native country of Macedon. 

Most prudent persons would have advised a young prince, 
under such circumstances, to have decided upon the latto 
course. But Alexander had no idea of bounding his ambi- 
tion by any such limits. He resolved to spring ^ once 
completely into his father's seat, and not only to possess 
himself of the whole of the power which his father had 
acquired, but to commence, immediately, the most energetic 
Wid vigorous efforts for a great extension of it. 

His first plan was to punish his father's murderers. He 
caused the circumstances of the case to he investigated, and 
the persons suspected of having been connected with 
Fausanias in the plot to be tried. Although the designs and 
motives of the murderers could never be fully ascert^ed, 
still several persons were found guilty of participating in it, 
and were condemned to death and publicly executed. 
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Alexander next deddsd not to make any chinge in kb 
fiktfaer'B mppointnents to A»grei>t offiwe of state, bnt to let 
all the depBTtmenta of pnblie ■Ain igo on fh the une 
InodsMbefan. HovakgadoDB a liaeif eondnot was'thial 
Mo«t arttentmid eHthsnastic ymuig men, in the drosm- 
Btanoea In yMdi he 'was pladed, vootd hate been Mated and 
nun At their elevatioB, and wotlld hare replaced the M and 
well-tried serranta of the father with perxmal faTourites of 
their own age, inexperienced wtd ineompetent, and ae con- 
ceited as tkemaekeB. Alexander, however, node no noh 
changes. He continued the olA officers in command, 
endeaTouifng to hare ererTthiiig go on jost ae if his father 
had not died. 

There were two officers in partiffulaT who were the 
mimsters on whom Philip hod aHinl; reKed. Th^ names 
were AnHpater and Pameolo. Antlpater had charge of 
the civil, and Pennenio of milttaiy afiyrs. Parmenio wa« a 
ver; distinguiahed generd. He was at tbis time nearl; 
sixty jreara of a^. Alexander bad great confidence in his 
militarj pow«^, and felt a Htnmg peitonal attachment for 
him. Parmenio entered into the yonng hinge's service with 
great readiness, and accompanied him through almost tbe 
whole of his career. It seemed strange to see men of sneh 
age, standing, and experience, obeying the orders of suoh a 
bo; ; but there was something in the gentos, the power, uid 
the entbuBiasm of Alexander's character which inspired 
ardour in all aroond him, and made every one eager to jtAn 
his standiUMl and to ud Sn the execution of his plans. 

Macedon, as will be seen on tlie fcdlowing map, was b 
the northern part of the conntry occupied by the Oreeks, 
and Ibe most powerful states of the confederacy and all the 
great and lidueutial cities were south of it. There was 
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Albeua, which was iiiBgmio«ntl]r. built, its splendid d^del 
crowning a rockj hillb the c«atre of- it. It wm the gnat 
BSMt oE literatiure, pluloBopI^, and. tba arte, and waa thus a 
centre of attraction, for all the oiriliwd wMrld. There vas 



Corinth, which waa diatinguiBhed for the gaiety and 
pleasure which rei^^ed there. All possible means of luinrj 
and amusement were concentrated within itB walls. The 
loTere of knowledge and of art, from all parts of the earth, 
flocked to Athens, while those in pursuit of pleasure, dis- 
upation, and indulgence chose Connth for their home. 
Corinth was beautifully sitnated on the lathmua, with 
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prospects of the sea on either hand. It hod been a funons 
dty for a thongand years in Alexander's day. 

There was also Thebes. Thebes was fiuther north than 
Athens and Corinth. It was utuated on an elevated plain, 
and had, like other ancient cities, a strong citadel, where 
there waa at this time a Macedonian garriaon, which Philip 
had placed there. Tbe1)es was Terj wealtli; and powerfiil. 
It had also been celebrated aa the birth-place of many poeta 
and philosophers, and otlier eminent men. Among these was 
Pindar, a vetj celebrated poet who bad flourished one or two 
centuries before the time of Alexander. His descendants 
Btill lived in Thebes, and Alexander, some time after this, had 
occBMon to confer upon them a very distinguished hononr. 

There was Sparta also, caUed sometimes Locedienion. 
The inhabitanta of this city were famed for their courage, 
hardihood, and physical strength, and for the energy with 
which they devoted themselves to the work of war. They 
were nearly aE soldiers ; and all the arrangements of the state 
and of society, and all the plans of education, were designed 
to promote military ambition and pride among the officers, 
and fierce and indomitable courage and endurance in the men. 

These cities and many others, with the states which were 
attached to them, formed a large, and flourishing, and very 
powerful community, extending over all that part of Greece 
which lay south of Macedon. Philip, as has been already 
said, hod established his own ascendancy over all this region, 
though it had cost him many perplexing negotiations and 
some hard-fought battles to do it. Alexander considered it 
somewhat uncertain whether the people of all these states 
and cities would be disposed to transfer readily, to so youth- 
ful a prince as he, the high commission which his father 
a very powerful monarch and soldier, had extorted from 
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them vith bo much difficulty. What shonld he do in the 
ctue ? Should ho gire up the expectation of it ? Should be 
send ambaasadorB to them, presenting hia claimB to occupy 
his father's place ? Or should he not act at all, but wait quie% 
at home in Macedon until they should decide the question ? 

Instead of doing either of these things, Alexander 
decided on the very bold step of setting ont himself, at the 
head of an army, to march into Bouthem Greece, for the 
porpose of presenting in person, and, if necessary, of enforc- 
ing his chum to the same post of honour and power which 
had been conferred upon his fether. Considering all the 
circumstances of the case, this was perhaps one of the 
boldest and most decided st«ps of Alexander's whole career. 
Many of his Macedoniui adtiseis counselled him not to 
make such an attempt j but Alexander would not listen to 
any such cautions. He collected his forces, and set forth at 
the head of them. 

Between Macedon and the southern states of Greece 
was a range of lof^ and almost impassable mountains. 
These mountains extended through the whole interior of the 
country, and the main route leading into southern Greece 
passed around to the eastward of them, where thej terminated 
in cliffs, leayiog a narrow passage between the clifls and the 
sea. This pass was called the Pass of Thermopylie, and it 
was considered the key to Greece. There was a town named 
Anthela near the Pass, on the outward side. 

There was in those days a sort of general congress 
or assembly of the states of Greece, which was held from 
time to time, to decide questions and disputes in which the 
different states were continually getting involved with each 
other. This assembly was called the Ainphictyooic Council, 
on account, as is said, of its having been established by a 
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certaia kiqg naioed An^bititTon, A meeting of, tiu^caoncU 
was ^poifited tq receivs Alexander. Ip w»3 t« be htM at. 
Thwnopyltp, oi, ratJieC) at Aathela, vhi^h vaa jiut iri(]ioiit 
the PaR\ apd wof the. nuial. place qt vhict) the coundl 
assepibled. T^bbwaa liecaiue tha Pass iras iQim iotenne- 
diftta posiUon b«tMreen Die oDTthero and Boatbern portipns 
of Oii^eae< andtiiiu equallj atx^aublq fVom either. 

la poceedif^ to the sgutll^l^:4 Alexander liad Gist to 
pass diraug^ Theaasly, wjiielj, taa. a T;erj potretful stute 
immedi^; aonth of Macedon. He met vitb some ahov of 
re^tftnce at first, but noti mnch. 1^ ooijnti^.iTas impressed 
with t|)e boldnesa afiddeciaioii of chttractet; BMnifested.io. tlie 
taki):^ of such a course hj, so yjiuog a man. Ttien, top, 
AlesandeTt so far as he bet^mgL peppn^j, knoitii, iqade a 
very fftrptaral^le impreasiou ngoa evfirjr oiie. His map]?, afi^ 
athletic Sfomf his &aak aiul op^ nififuiera, hia spirit, hi^ 
generosity, and a certun Mr of confidence, independeqi^ anil, 
eonsciouB. siqiemiri^, i^hich i^ere qranjtjn^ as tb^y, ^irajs 
ace in, the c^se of tme {p^t^tne^ with. 411 unaffe^d "mA. 
Mot^vmpS ni(rfes^^r4}iefle apd offtei: M'* 'Mfilt ^i^ 
obyioua tp all wlto saw h|ftt, in th^ pf ijsqi). a;ad, qhara^er. of 
Alexander, ma(le erei; one biji fci^d. Qpqimon i(ien tak^ 
plea^re in jielding to the influence, ^^ a^n^grof t^^fi 
whoBo, sprit they see ^nd feel stands on a higjier eminence 
wd irield* higher powers than their- own. They like a lender . 
It is true, they must f|eel confidfint of his superiocity,; but whei> 
this flf^eriority stao^ out so clearly, apd distinctly mvlced, 
combined, too, «;ith all the graces and attiiaptiqns of youth 
aqilmwlx'KAut7*^il>irasinthe.csaeQfA]eia;ader,tJ)eQiind!i 
of nieia, afa l)i;ought very, easilgi and rapidly under its sirey- 

Tbp Thessafiona gaya J4?(itmt|fr, a tmj fnTooi;ablie 
n^iipa. The; ex^^sed a cqrdj^l Kadiness tq inststc 
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Idm in tbe position which liis father had occnpieJ. They 
joined their forces to bis, and proceeded Bonthirard towards 
the Pasa of Thennopyl». 

Here the great council was held. Alexander took hla 
place in it as a member. Of coarse, he must have been an 
object of uniTerBoI interest and attention. The impreasion 
which he made here seems to have been verj farom^le. 
After this assembly separated, Alexander proceeded south- 
ward, accompanied by his own forces, and tended by the 
various princea and potentates of Qreeee, with theur attendants 
and followers. The feelings of exultation and pleasure with 
which the yonng king defiled throngh the Pass of Thennopyle, 
thus attended, must hare been exciting in the extreme. 

The Pass of Thermopyhe was a scene strongly associated 
with ideas of military glory and renown. It was here that, 
about a hundred and fifty years before, Leouidas, a Spartan 
general, with only three hundred soldiers, had attempted to 
withstand the pressure of an immense Persian force which 
was at that time invading Greece. He was one of the kings 
of Sparta, and be had the command, not only of his three 
hundred Spartana, but aUo of all the allied forces of the Greeks 
that bad been assembled to repel the Peruan invasion. With 
the help of these allies he withstood the Fersian forces for 
some time, and as the Pass was so narrow between the cliffs 
and the sea, be was enabled to resist them sncceasfuUy. At 
length, however, a strong detachment from the immense 
Peruan army contrived to find their way over the mountains 
and around the Pass, so as to establish themselves in a position 
from which tbey could come down upon the small Greek 
army in their rear. Leonidas, perceiving this, ordered all hia 
allies from the other states of Greece to withdraw, leaving 
himself and his three hundred countrymen alone in the defile. 
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He did not expect to repel hu enemies or to defend the 
Pua. He knew that he nnist diet and all hiB hrare followen 
with him, and that the torrent of inraderB would poor down 
throQgh the Pass over their bodies. Bat he centered him- 
self stationed there to defend the paSKige, and he would not 
desert Ma post. When the battle came on he was the first 
to (all. The soldiers gathered aronnd him and defended bis 
dead body aa long as they conld. At length, oTerpowered 
by the immense numbers of their foes, tbey were all tilled 
but one man. He made hia escape and returned to Sparta. 
A monument waa erected on the spot with tbia inscription : 
" Go, traveller, to Sparta, and say tliat we lie here, on the 
spot at wbich we were stationed to defend onr country." 

Alexander passed throngb the defile. He adranced to 
tlie great cities south of it — to Athens, to Thebes, and to 
Corinth. Another great assembly of all the monarcba and 
potentates of Greece was convened in Corinth; and here 
Alexander attained the object of his ambitjon, in having the 
command of the great expedition into Aua conferred npon 
bim. The impression which he made upon those with whom 
he came into connection by his penonal qualities mnst bare 
been favourable in the extreme. That such a youthful 
prince should be selected by so powerful a confederation of 
natioDB OS their leader in such on enterprise as they were 
about to engage in, indicates a most extraordinary power on 
his part of acquiring an ascendancy over the minds of men, 
and of impressmg all with a sense of his commanding snpe- 
riority. Alexander returned to Macedon tram his expedi- 
tion to the southward in triumph, and began at once to 
arrange the affiiira of his kingdom, so as to be ready to 
enter, unembarrassed, npon the great career of conquest 
which he imagined was before him. 
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CHAPTER in. 



ran BEACTioK. 



1 HE conntrj vhich was fonnerlj occupied 

bj Macedon and the other statea of 

Greece is now Turkey in Europe. In 

the DOrthem part of it a a vast chain of 

mountains called now the Balkan. lu Alez- 

ander'e da; it was Mount Utemus. This chain 

fonns a broad belt of loft; and nninbabitable 

land, and extends -from the Black Sea to tlie 

Adriatic. 

A branch of this monntaiu range, called Rhodope, 
extends sonthwardl; from about the middle of its len^h, 
aa may be seen bj the map. Rhodope separated Mace- 
donia from a large and powerful country, wbtch was 
occupied bj a somewhat mde but warlike race of men. 
This country was Thrace. Thrace was one great fertile 
basin or valley, sloping toward the centre in every direction, 
so that all the streams from the mountains, increased by the 
rains which fell over the whole surface of the ground, Sowed 
together into one river, which meandered through the centre 
of the valley, and flawed out at last iato the .^geau Sea. 
The name of this river was the Hebros. All this may be 
Been distinctly upon the map. 

The Balkan, or Mount Htemus, as it was then called, 
formed the great northern frontier of Macedon and Thrace. 
VKxa the sumniits of the range, looking northward, the eye 
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Burvejed a Tost extent of land, constituting one of the most 
eilen^re and fertile vaUejs on the globe. It vaa the TtHej 
of the Danube. It was inhabited, in those dajs, by rude 
tribes vhom the Greeks and Romanii always designated as 
barbarians. They were, at anj rate, wild and warlike, and, 
ns they had not the art of writing, they haTO left us no 
records of their institutions or their history. We know 
nothing; of them, or of the other half- civilised nations that 
occupied the central parts of Europe in those days, except 
what their inreterate and perpetual enemies have thought 
fit to tell us. According to their story, these countries were 
filled with nations and tribes of a wild and half-saTage 
character, who could bo kept in check only by the most 
vigorous exertion of military power. 

Soon after Aleiander's return into Mocedon, he learned 
that there were symptoms of revolt among these nations. 
Philip had subdued tbem, and established the kind of peace 
which the Greeks aiid Romans were accustomed to enforce 
upon their neighbours. But now, as they had heard thHt 
Philip, vho had been bo terrible a warrior, waa no more, 
and that hia son, scarcely out of his teens, hod succeeded to 
the throne, they thought a suitable occasion had arrired to 
try their strength. Alexander made immediate arrange* 
menla for moving northward with his array to settle this 

He conducted his forces thrcujh a port of Thrace with- 
out meeting with any serious resistance, and approached the 
mountains. The soldiers looked upon the rugged precipices 
and lofty summits before them with awe. These northern 
motintaina were the seat and throne, in the imaginations of 
the Greeks and Bomans, of old Boreas, the hoary god of 
the north wind. They conceired of him as dwelling among 
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those cold and stonnj Bummita, and making excuniona in 
vinter, carrying' with him his TOst Btorea of frost and snov, 
orer the Boothem Tallcjs and plains. He hod wings, a long 
beard, and white locks, ell powdered with flakes of snow. 
Instead of feet, his bod; terminated in tula of serpents, 
wliich, ua he flew along, lashed the air, writhing from under 
hia robes. He was violent and impetuous in temper, r^'oic- 
ing in the dertiEtatioo of winter, and in all the sublime phe- 
nomena of tempests, cold, and snow. The Greek conception 
of Boreas made an impresaion npon the human mind that 
twenty centuries hare not been able to efface. The north 
wind of winter is personified as Boreas to the present day 
in the literature of ereiy nation of the Western world. 

The Thracian forces had assembled in the defiles, with 
ether troops ftom the northern countries, to arrest Alex- 
ander's march, and be had some difficultj in repelling them. 
Thej had got, it is swd, some sort of loaded wagons upon 
tikc summit of an ascent, in the pass of the mountains, up 
which Alexander's forces would have to march. These 
wagons were to be ran down upon them as they ascended. 
Alexander ordered his men to advance, notwithstanding this 
danger. He directed them, where it was practicaUe, to 
open to one side and the other, and allow the descending 
wagon to pass through. When this could not be done, they 
were to fall down upon the ground when they saw this 
strange military engine coming,- and locking their ahielda 
together over their heads, allow the w^on to roll on orer 
them, bracing up energetically against its weight. Not- 
withstanding these precautions, and the prodigious mnaenlar 
power with wliich they were carried into effect, aome of the 
men were cruahed. The great body of the army was, how- 
erer, unharmed i as soon as the force of the wagons was_ 
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^Dt, the; rnahed up the ascent, and attacked their eneioiea 
with their pkea. The barbariana fled in all directioDs, ter- 
rified at the f<ffce and inTnlnentbilit; of men whom loaded 
wagons, rolling over their bodiea down a steep deacenti 
could not kill. 

Alexander advanced iVom one conquest like thia to 
another, moving toward the northward and eastward after 
he had crossed the mountuns, until at length he. approached 
the mouths of the Danube. Here one of the great chieftaina 
of the barbarian tribes had taken up his position, with hia 
fomily and court, and a principal part of his ormj, upon 
an island called Peuc€, which may be seen upon the map 
in the second eh^er. This island divided the current 
of the stream, and Alexander, in attempting to attack it, 
found that it would be best to endeavour to effect a landing 
upon the upper point of it. 

To meka this attempt, he collected all the boats and 
resaela which he could obtwn, and embarked hia troops in 
them above, directing theni to fitll down with the current, 
and to laud upon the island. Hiis plan, however, did not 
■ncceed very well ; the current was too rapid for the proper 
management <^ the boats. The shores, too, were lined with the 
farces of the Niemy, who discharged showers of ^ears and 
arrows at the men, and pushed ofT the boats when thej 
attempted to land. Alexander at length gave up the attempt, 
and concluded to leave the island, and to cross the river 
itaelf further above, and thus carrf the war into the vei; 
heart of the conntrj. 

It ia a serioua imdertaking to- get a great bodj of men 
and horses acroas a broad and rapid river, when the people 
of the country hare done all in their power to remove or 
destroy all posuble means of tranait, and when hostile haoda 
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»re on the opposite bmk, to smlwRaBs ftnd impede the 
operations bj erei; mode in their power. Alexaader, how- 
ever, advanced to the nndertahin^ with great resolution. 
To cross the Danube especiallf, with a militaiy force, was, 
in those dajs, in the estimatioD of &e Greeks and Bomaiu, 
a rerj great exploit. The rirer was ho distant, so broad 
and rapid, and its banks were bordered and defended by 
BHch ferocioos foes, that to croas ita eddjing tide, and penfr- 
tnite into the unknown and nuexplored regions beyond, 
leaving the broad, and deep, and r^id etream to cut off the 
hopes of retreat, implied the posses^n of extreme self- 
reliance, courage, and decision. 

Alexander collected all the CBuoes and boats which he 
could obtain up and down the river. He built large raftd, 
attaching to them the s^h of beasts sewed together' and 
inflated, to give them buoyancy. Wheu all was ready, they 
began the transportation of the army in the night, in a 
place where the enemy had not expected that the attempt 
would have been made. There were a thousand horses, 
with their riders, and four thooaand foot soldiers, to be con- 
veyed across. It ia customary, in such cases, to swim the 
horses over, leading them by lines, the ends of which are 
held by men in boats. The men themselves, with all the 
arms, ammnnition, and baggage, hod to be carried over in 
the boats or upon the rafts. Before moAing the whole was 
accomplished. 

The army landed in a field of grain. This circumstance, 
which is casually mentioned by historians, and also the story 
of the wagons in the passes o! Mount Htemus, proves that 
these northern nations were not absolute barbarians in the 
sense in which that t«nn is used at the present day. The 
arts of cultivation and of construction must hare made some 
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progresB amon^ them, at any rate; ood tliey proTedt ij 
some of their conflicts witli Alexander, that they vero well- 
traiiied aud veil-disciplined Boldieis. 

The Macedonians swept dovm tlie waTin^ grain vith 
their pikes, to open a way for the adrance of the cavalry, 
and earl; in the morning Alexander found and attacked the 
army of his enemies, who were utterly astonished at finding 
him on their ude of the rirer. Aa may be eaaily antici- 
pated, the barbarian army was beaten in the battle that 
ensued. Their city was taken. The booty was taken back 
across the Danube to be distributed among the soldiers of 
the army. The neighbouring nations and tribes were over- 
awed and subdued by this exhibition of Alexander's course 
and energy. He made satisfactory treaties with them all ; 
took hostages, where necessary, to secure the obserrance of 
the treaties, and then recrossed tbe Danube and set out on 
his return to Macedon. 

He found that it was time for him to return. The 
southern cities and states of Greece had not been onanimons 
m raising him to the office which his father hod held. The 
Spartans and some others were opposed to him. The party 
thus opposed were inactive and silent while Alexander was 
in their country, on his first visit to southern Greece ; but 
after his return they began to contemplate more decisiva 
action, and afterwa/ds, when they heard of his having under- 
taken so desperate an enterprise as going northward with 
his forces, and actually crossing the Danube, they considered 
him as so completely out of the way that they grew very 
courageous, and meditated open rebellion. 

The city of Thebes did at length rebel. Philip had 
conquered this city in former struggles, and had left a 
Macedonian garrison there in the citadeL Tbe name of the 
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citadel was Cndmeia. The ofBcera of the garrison BUpposmg 
that all was secure, left the soldiers in the citadel, and came 
themselTes down to the city to reside. Things were in this 
condition when the rebellion against Alexander's authority 
hrobe o\it. They killed the officers who were in the citj, 
and suinmoiied the garrison to surrender. The garrison 
refused, and the Thebans besieged it. 

This outbreak agunst Alexander's authoiity waa in a 
great measure the work of the great orator Demoathenes, 
who spared no exertions to arouse the southern states of 
Greece to re^t Alexander's dominion. He especiall; exerted 
all the powers of hia eloquence in Athens in the endeavottr 
to bring over tiie Athenians to take sides agiunst Alex- 

WhUe things were in this state — the Thebans having 
understood that Alexander had been killed at the north, and 
supposing that, nt all erents, if this report should not be 
true, he was without doubt still far awaj, involved in con* 
tentions with the barbarian nations, from which it was not 
to be expected ttiat be could bo verj speedily extricated — 
the whole dty was suddenly thrown into coiiBtemation by 
the report that a htrge Macedonian army was approaching 
from the north, with Alexander at its head, and that it was, 
in fact, close upon them. 

It was now, however, too late for the Thebans to repent 
of what they bad done. They were far too deeply impressed 
with a conviction of the decision and energy of Alexander's 
character, as manifested in the whole course of his proceed- 
ings since he began to reign, and especially by his sudden 
reappearance among them so soon after this outbreak against 
hia anthority, to inia^e ^t there was now any hope for 
them except in determined and successful resistance. They 
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dnt thenttekes up therefore in their city, and prepared to 
defend themselreB to tbe last extremity. 

Alexander odTsaced, and passing; ronnd the citj toward 
tiie Bouthem side, established his liead-qnorters there, so as 
to cnt off effectually all conunnuication with Athena imd the 
southern cities. He then extended his poets all around the 
place so as to inrest it entirely. These preparations made, 
he paused before he commenced tbe work of aubditing the 
dtj, to gire the inhabitants an opportunity to submit, if they 
would, without conqKlling him to resort to force., The 
conditions, howerer, which he imposed were snch that the 
Thebans thought it. best to take their chance of reaistanee. 
They refused to surrender, and Alexander began to prepare 
for the onset. 

He waa very soon ready, and with his characteristic ardour 
and enet^ Ite determined on attempting to carry the city at 
once by assantt. FortMed cities generally rei^uire a siege, 
and sometimes a very long siege, before they can be subdued. 
The army within, sheltered behind the parapets of the walls, 
md standing there in a positbn above that of their asstulants, 
have such great adrantages in the contest that a long time 
often elapses before they can be compelled to surrender. 
Tbe besiegers bare to invest the city on all sides to cut off 
all supplies of provisions, and then, in those days, they had 
to construct engines to moke a breach somewhere in the 
walls, through which an assaulting party could attempt to 
force their way in. 

The tine for making an aa.'UHilt upon a besieged city 
depends upon the comparatirs strength of those within and 
without, and also still more on the ardour and resolution of 
the be«egers. In modem waifcre an army, in investing a 
fortified place, apenda ordinarily a considerable time in 
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bniTowiiig thuE wftj along in trenches htilf under gioond, 
nutil they get near enough to plant their cannon where the 
balls can take effect npon some part of the wall. Then some 
time usnall; elapwa before a beach ia made, and the gar- 
rison is snffideutly weakened to render an assault advisaUe. 
When, howerer, the time at length arriTes, the most bold 
and desperate pordon of the ormj are designated to lead the 
attack; Bnndles ofk small braachea of trees are provided to 
Gil op ditches with, and ladders for mounting embankments 
and walls. The citj sometimes seemg these preparations 
going on, and convinced that the aasaolt will he successfu], 
surrenders before it is made. When the besieged do thus 
surrender, thej sa?e themselves a raet amount of suffering, 
for the carrying of a city by assault ia perhaps the most 
horrible scene which the pasuous and crimes of men ever 
offer to the view of heaven. 

It is horrible, because the soldiers, exasperated to fury 
by the resistance which they meet with, and by the awful 
malignity of the passions always excited in the hour of battle, 
if they succeed, burst suddenly into the precincts of domestic 
life, and find sometimes thousands of families — mothers, and 
children, and defenceless maidens— at the mercy of passions 
excited to frenzy. Soldiers under soeh circumstances cannot 
be restrained, and no imagination can conceive the horrors 
of the sacking of a dty carried by assault, t^er a protracted 
^ege. Tigers do not spring upon their prey with greater 
ferocity than man springs, under such circumstauces, to the 
perpetration of every possible cruelty upon his fellow man. 
After an ordinary battle upon an open field, the c^Hiqnerors 
have only men, armed like themselves, to wreak their 
Tenge^nce upon. The scene is awful enough, however, 
Itere. But in earrying a city by stomi, which takes place 
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UBUftllf at an unexpected time, and often in the night, the 
maddened and victorioas aasanlters suddenly hunt into the 
sacred Bcenea of domcBtic peace, and Beduuon, and love — 
the verj vont of men, filled with the irorst of pasBions, 
gtimulated hy the reaiatance thej have enconntered, and 
licensed by their Tictory to give all these paasious the fullest 
and most unrestricted gratification. To plunder, burn, 
deatioy, and kill, are the lighter and more harmless of the 
ctimes they perpetrate. 

Thebes was curried by assault. Alexander did not wait 
for the slon operations of a siege. He watched a faTourable 
opportunity, and burst orer and through the outer line of 
fortifications which defended the city. The attempt to do 
this was very desperate, and the loss of life great, hut it was 
triumphantly successful. The Thebana were driTcn back 
toward the inner wall, and began to crowd in through the 
gates into tlie city in terrible confusion. The Macedonians 
were close upon tliem, and pursuera and pursued, struggling 
together, and trampling upon and killing each other as they 
went, flowed In, like a boiling and raging torrent which 
nothing could resist, through the open archway. 

It was impossible to close the gates. The whole Mace- 
donian force were soon in full possession of the now defence- 
less houses, and for many hours screams, and wulings, and 
ones of horror and despair testified to the awful atrocity of 
the crimes attendant on the sacking of a city. At length 
the soldiery were restrained. Order was restored. The 
army retired to the posts assigned them, and Alexander 
began to deliberate what he should do with the conquered 
town. 

He determined to destroy it^to ofi'er, once for oil, a 
terrible example of the consequences of relwUion agiuiut 
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liim. The cue was not one, he considered, of the ordiD&r; 
Gonqaett of a fot. The stoteH of Greece — Thehes vith the 
rest — had once solemnly conferred npon bim the authority 
agunst which the Thehans had now rebelled. Thej were 
traUan, therefore, in Lis jadgment, not mere enemies, aud 
he determined that the penaltj should be ntter destruction. 

But in carrying this terribie decision into effect, he acted 
in a manner so deliberate, discrimiuating, and cautions, as 
to diminish very much the irritation and resentment which 
it would otherwise have caused, and to give it its f\ill moral 
effect ns a measnre, not of angry resentment, hut of calm 
and deliberate retribution — just and proper, according to the 
ideas of the tinte. In the first place he released all the 
priests. Then, in respect to the rest of the population, he 
discriminated carefully between those who had faTOored the 
rebellion and those who had been true to their allegiance to 
him. The latter were allowed to depart in safety. And if, 
' in the case of any fiimily, it could be shown that oite indivi- 
doal liad been on the Macedonian side, the single instance 
of fidelity outweighed the treason of the other members, and 
the whole family was saved. 

And the officers appointed to carry out these provisions 
-were liberal in the interpretatjon and application of Aem, so 
as to save as many as there could be any possible pretext for 
saTing. The descendants and family connections of Hndar, 
the celebrated poet, who has been already mentioned as 
having been bom in Thebes, were all pu'doned also, which- 
ever side they may have taken in the contest. The truth 
was, that Alexander, though he had the sagacity to see that 
he was placed in circumstances where prodigious moral effect 
in strengthening his position would be produced by an act of 
great severity, was swayed by so many geuerous impulses. 
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which rained him abore the ordinorj ezcUementB of irritation 
and reTenge, that he had ererj deure to mahe the sufferiiig 
aa light) and to limit it by as narrow bounds, as the nature 
of the case would allow. He donhtleBs also had an instine- 
tire feeling that the moral effect itself of so dreadAil a retii- 
bution as he was about to inflict npon Qie deroted dtj would 
be very much increased bj forbearance and generosity, and 
b; extreme regard for the seeuri^ tuid protection ttf those 
who liad shown themselyee his firendH. 

After all these exceptions had been made, and the per- 
sons to -whom they applied had been dismiaaed, the rest of 
the population were sold into elaTBry, and then the d^ was 
utterly and entirely destroyed. The number thus sold waa 
About thirty thousand, and six thousand had been killed in 
the assault uid storming of the city. Thos Thebee was 
made a ruin and a desolatiau, and it remained so, a mona* 
ment of Alexander's terrible energy and decision, for twraity 
jews. 

The effect of the destruction of Thebes upon the (dher 
cities and states of Greece was what might iiaTe been 
expected. It came upon them like a thunder-bolt. Although 
Thebes was the only city which had openly revolted, there had 
been stroDg Bymptoms of disaffectian in many other places. 
Demosthenes, who had been silent while Alexander was pre- 
sent in Greece, during his first visit there, had agun been 
endeavonring to arouse opposition to Macedonian ascendancy, 
and to concentrate and bring out into action the influences 
which were hostile to Alexander. He said in his speechee 
that Alexander was a mere boy, and that it was disgraceful 
for such dties as Athens, Bparta, and Thebes to submit to 
his Bway. Alexander had heard of these things, and as 
he waa coming down into Gieeee, thioo^ the Straita of 
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Thermopybe, before the ^Mtrnctioii of Thebes, he uid, 
" Tb^ 8*7 1 am a b<^. I am coming to teach them thkt I 

He did teach them that be was a man. His nnexpected 
appearance, when thej imagined him entangled amon^ the 
mouDtains and wilds of unknoTQ regions iu the north ; Iub 
eudden inreBtitureof Thebes; the assault; the oahn detibera- 
tioQB in respect to the destiny of the city, and the slow, 
cautious, discriminating, but iuezorable eotxgj with which 
the decision was carried into effect, all coming in such rapid 
Buccesaion, impressed the Grecian commonwealth with the 
coDTiction that the petBonage tliey had to deal with was no 
boy in character, whatevermight be his years. All symptoms 
of disaffection against the rule of Alexander imitantly dis- 
appeared, and did ndt soon revire again. 

Nor was this effect due entirely to the terror inspired by 
the retribution which had been visited npon Thebes. AU 
Greece was impressed witbanewadmiration for Alexander's 
character as they witnessed these events, in which his impe- 
tuous energy, his cool and calm decision, his forbearance, his 
magnanimity, and his faithfulness to hia friends, were all so 
conspicuous. His pardoning the priests, whether they hod 
been for hiu or against him, made CTcry friend of religion 
incline to his farour. The same interposition in behalf of 
the poet's family and descendants spo1>i. directly to the heart 
of every poet, orator, historian, and philosopher throughout 
the country, and tended to moke all the loi ers of hterature 
his friends. His magnanimity, also, in deciding that one 
single friend of liis in a family should sare that fonuly, 
instead of ordaining, as a more shorb-Bighted conqueror 
would have done, that a single enemy should condemn 
it, must bare awakened a strong feebng of gratitude and 
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regard in the hearts of tJl who could t^preciate fidelity to 
friendB and geoeroBitj of spirit. Thus, as the news of the 
destruction of Thebes, and the selling of so large a portion 
of the inhabitants into Blarery, spread orer the hind, its 
effect was to turn over so great a part of the population tu 
a feeling of admiration of Aleiauder'a character, and con- 
fidence in his eitraordinaiy powers, aa to leare only a Email 
minority disposed to take Bides with tiie punished rebels, or 
resent the destruction of the dty. 

From Thebes Alexander proceeded to the southward. 
Deputations from the cities were sent to him, congratulating^ 
him on his victories, and oficring their adhesioD to his cause. 
His influence and ascendancy seemed firmly established now 
in the country of the Greeks, and in dne time he returned to 
Macedon, and celebrated at .MgK, which was at this Ume his 
capita], the establishment and confirmation of hia power, by 
gomes, shows, spectacles, illuminations, and sacrifices to the 
gods, offered on a scale of the greatest pomp and magnificence. 
He was now ready to turn his thoughts towards the long- 
projected plan of the expedition into Asia. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE BCLLESPOHT. 



N^ Alexander's uriTal iu Mftcedon, he 
immedutel]' began to tnm his atten- 
tion to the Bobject of the invasion of 
A si*. He irssfnll of ardour and enthn- 
siasm to cBTTj this project into effect. 
' Considering' hia extreme jouth, and the 
captiTating character of the enterprise, 
e that he should hare eierrised so much 
a and caation as his condnct did really 
had now settied eTcrything in the most 
tlsKOiigfa mannei*, both within hia dgminiong and among 
the uationB on hn border^ and, as it seemed to him, the 
time had come when he was to commence active prepara- 
tions for the great Asiatic campaign. 

He brought the subject before his ministers and conn- 
sellois. They, in genend, concurred with him in opinion. 
There were, howerer, two who were in doubt, or rather who 
were, in fac^ iqiposed to the plan, thoogh the; expressed 
th^ non-concurrence in the form of doubts. These two 
persons were Antipater and Parmenio, the Tenenble officers 
who hare been already mentioned as having aerred Philip so 
faithfully, and as transferring, on the death of the &ther, 
their attachment and allegiance at once to the son. 

Antipater and Parmenio represented to Alexander that 
if he were to go to Asia at that time, he vonld put to 
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extreme hazard all tlie interesta of Mncedon. As he had no 
fomilj, there was, of course, no direct heir to the croirn, 
and, in case of anj mufortune happening hy which bis life 
should be lost, Macedon would become at once the prej of 
contending factions, which would immediatel; arise, each 
presenting its oirn caa^dote for the racant throne. The 
sagacity and foresight which these statesmen evinced in 
theae suggestions were abnndanll; conSmed m the end. 
Alexander did die in Asia, his raat kingdom at ooce fell into 
pieoea, and it was desolated with internal commotiona and 
cinl wars for a bng period after his death. 

Farmenio and Antipater accordingly adrised the ]d«g to 
postpone his expedition. They adTised him ta seek a wife 
among the [oincesses o{ Qreece, and then to settle 4»wn 
quietly to the duties of domeetic life, and to the goTerOMent 
■of his kingdom for a few years j then, when every thing 
should have become settled and consolidated in Qreece, and 
his family was established in the hearts of bis aoantrymen, 
he could leave Macedon more safely. Public affurs would 
go on more steadily while he lived, and, in case of his death, 
the crown would descend, with comparatively little danger 
of civil commotion, to his heir'. 

But Alexander was iUly decided gainst any such pclii^ 
as this. He resolved to embark in the great expedition at 
once. He concluded to make Antipater his vic^erent in 
Macedon during bis absence, and to take Farmenio vrith 
him into Asia. It will be remembered that Antipater wss 
the statesman and Farmenio the general ; that is, Antipater 
had been emp%ed more by Philip in dvil, aoA Pansenio in 
military afbirs, thongfa in tiiose days ever; body who was in 
public life was more or less a soldier. 

Ali:zaiuler left an army of ten or twelve thousand men 
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iBtth-Jaiti^atet farthe piMtaaG(ai.t>&UBiMtoK.'^<i^ii!ifeed 

1!kiB'#a9'iotalidaDd^B'rdi^ «tKiHjr«m^'fiBF Boekrailtaaf 
■odsnfaUi^ ' Ona or.' lgo:>iiMiirr A > jMfrfa . tafcgfl ttii fwMtf 

<ff.fiift^Mndiad/tiiountid aan, taiflijrMJi^badjbeaicde&atwt 
and driven back, and now Alexander was nn^rrfihingrfn" 
ielUiatewah.ft.£TCat,idM'.l«e lluui-<Ue-4«nttr<tM»«r,'.the 

fiKM.l . ■"-.■■f/.i ,.■-■ .■ ' . . , ,. • 

Of AIcAndet^Biamr cC tiiirtjitre thi)D»wd„tlibr^ Onm.- 
MBiMMrfrfiMiMddiata,! anialioiit flUe thomand «»• boncbi 
llBnitUiakd(tlie'lwiu)hanii^..ina£!(aitMae«dail. The^ 

Ikidjijor tbe.hone ffib!fnii«.T^Bial}t, atttdiilitB'vaii Wscen 
onidfeimifv* wdsAiituqinjsBOtttbpfiMadtdon.: Jtwa^iitii 
fiTTfJ rnrt'hrmii' frrfnin^rit-TiJlnfj[*ifli mwifitiinn tH TrtimlK' 
T«^nttfidqKll■d]9d;fIonl,ltMK^mDprtBilla;l farming iBbteanifr 
irhMhA«Md:iil'cnTenla'md^>Mi4 mnei'iatf audi sIovi^aB 
A»f daaoended into. &e phoMU, TrrjJTTinK^nc, nf "In.'^'iiTtn 
one oeitialriTerj iritlek'flfnndte^tfie'tafalnnva^aiidcBti^d: 
iroai tbt ravir^Bagfa^of mtaiittaada tteod^ik' nMt c^brated 
d^<(»lI«iitli«'¥alSaf'Teinite:> lOnthaiKiitllKoE ftK^n^j- 
iaiOljnpw^amlanitJMSBMlitheMri^tvln^tatQtaiiU P«ilon> 
anitCh^t. '^sve'vaa an aiudent.itiiir'bflwwu'iD TheM^ 
U^i^MnLd«!gianta 'iA»vere inHJgteed; toi hars' Uvol llicre' 
iHifm^ bariif.4ara,^and-tidiga(kU' iniB:giaati^tdPriioa' 
npwpiOuk td.iHMlai'tbeU Uf'get npl.1» taSaimi in lit^- 
nhnnlilt Tppttti fhrir"^*'^"'^ ""r-^-" ''""V'L* i^W W«i^ 
pE(nMfrb'Mueji<:pMfti]alfiar aietfi iMoga^bai Btuo^ -i^ 
whidi all extraragant and unheard-of exertions to aetAttn 
ptikkj|^dndSaaud/td be s^^insvi'B^imini^a'OBid.' '- 
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Theraaljr iTM ftunou for its bones And its.'limemeili. 
Tlu alojWB of tiie maBiiifluvfHnibbed tka.best afpoBtmi^ 
fcv the reuiDg of the iwiiT^^"i and the plsiu below afibrded 
brood Mid open fields for trsiuiig And exerabin^ the- bodies 
of chtoIt; fiirmed 1^ msBiu of them. I^k l?hes«diaB boran 
veM&monsthroogbont allOreooe. Bac^udss was. reared 
in.The!«aj'. . 

Alexander^ uking at Macedoa, p0raesaed^eitetiidF& 
estates and rereuues, iHiich were his own perBonal pm-: 
pertyi otid were'itide]>e»dent'Of!the revcnneB of &b atbte. 
Before BfitUng out on bia flzpaditiOD,.fae afportioned.thesa' 
among his g^reAt officets and generals, both thow wbo mra 
to go and those who imK to remiun. He evinced greet 
generositj in this ; bnt it^ was, aft^- all, tbs qiirit of and>i- 
tion, moTft thsn that of genenwit;, -«^ch led bimto do it. 
Thetwo great impulses wUch Animated liim were the ^lea- 
sare of doing great deeds, and the fame mid gjocf of baling 
done them. Tbeae two principles are very diatinotin their 
nature, thcnigh afl«n conjoined. Thejr were pacamomt and. 
supreme in Alei>nder'E obararter, and CTei; <othei:hDmMB 
principle was auboidinale to them. Monejwas to bba,' 
aocordinglfi onlp a means to enable him to accomplish these 
ends. Hia distributing bis estates and revenues in. Ote 
manner abore described .was onlj a judicions appn^riation' 
of the money to the promotion of the great ends he widnd 
toattflin: it was expenditure, not gift. It answered odmir-. 
,abl7 the end he liad in view. . His friends all looked npon, 
him as eitremelir generous and self-sacrificing. . Tfa^ uked. 
him what he had rcaened for himsdf. . fHope," said Alexk 
ander. . i 

At length all tlnngg were ready, and Alexander b^«ato 
celebrate the religiouH sacrificea, spectacles, and shows which 
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in.thoM itft klMTi piwMded great underteikwgq of this 
luvd. Tbem waa.a gmt. cecemtmy in honoor of Japiter 
md tlw) nine Mnaaay iritieli \»i iaag bem «d«brated i& 
Micedw «a ft sort of uaml oMional ftatiral. Alexftoder 
nowMBsedigreAtpn^uatiotui&ittiusfesUTaL . 
' . In tiw dfljB of tbe GieeliSii pablic voislupiand puUic 
MBOMineDt iweie coml^d in. one an^ tbo wuna aeri«a.of 
^edMslei andi ueremonies. AU Torahip was s theatrical 
Aow, and slmwt all showa nere farm».of .worelup, Tfae 
religfmaiiiBtuicbiJof the: htunan lieatt denuuid aoine Hu;t.{tf 
sjmpothj and aid, real or imaginoiyi fWutt the iiiTi»l^e 
irerld, in great and.at^enm ondertalung^ aod in every 
mcHnmtoiig criaia in iU history. It ia tnio that Alexander's 
soUicm, about to. leave tiMii homes to. go to another qoarter 
of Ae globe, uid.into Bceoea of danger and death fropt 
niUdLit was T«ry improbable ^t many of th^n wo«ld erer 
KfltuTBi had DO 'Other eelesiial protection to look np to than 
the Bpirits of atioient heroes, who, ^ey imagined, had, aome- 
how or otboTt found their final home in a sort vf bearen 
among' the : BUmmita of the mountains, where tbey reigned, 
in Bome sense, orer human affaira ; but thia, small aa it se^ms 
toijtt, was a gneat deal to them. They ielt> when aacrificing 
to tbeae gods, ^t thej were invoking theii-preaence and 
^mpatbj. Theae deitiea having been engaged in the same 
eoterpoKs thenwelveB, and animated with the same hopes 
and feara, the aoldiws . imagined that the : setni-human 
diviuitieH invoked by them wouU take ai) intereat in their 
dangeni, md r^wcs in their eucoeaa. 

Tbe MuaeA in houflur of .whnni) t» well aa J^pjter, t^ 
greaiiMaeedonian festival was bdd, were nine a^i^g and 
daataag ntaideps beautiful, in muntenance ^d, .form, i^d 
encbantingly grac.^ful it alj,. their mqyemuita. Tbe? (ame. 
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CHMeee,' uoki&i^ &kir ntl^fliiM, at- Vtet^ ^ ■ {Ako^ ap^ 
Mount Parnadnis,: trlittli wOI-lwtfoBiid «]>oit^thl»ni^ jast 
■norm of thti iQtttf itf : t?<vindi o^ wettiof -QmoluU They 

of'tiiadi and d&nribg'. 'In Iftter timeii'par(I«HUr inienaw 
•tiiA arts were <urig:tiOdvto tluRn ieipediveljv Iw Ustotj^ 
Mtranotny, -toaHWijv (id^'tkaigtattberEtiwiBaAltkBtipnof 
■tMsWttdiriiearly.attyB. ■'■ >■'■'■ ' /'■ .. >.,• 

'.' The^featititks'&'lKmoat'of Jvpiterandtbe-iMHeRweK 
codtitoiad ill MaMdCiBT idne. ^B^ a tiuiiib«r'«oRHpi»diiig 
Kitb'ttdlt'ttf'tbe'dKidilgiiioMcnMB. ■ ■ iUkxaoOet'mBie^viaj 
ni^^nMUeikpnqMMitnufttraecelebMliiHL'Aatllia'ocoa^c^ 
H6'kai"K fenf itu>4e,' <(UMlel[' w)uehti4fcTSa Mid, * liunilrad 
tabieB vtialA W t/pniAvaaii Inra M ttAtrt^tH, daywfter 
^j',' BB eiioMe4W-(MiiiJii»tiy of '^Hfteee^i ;poteatatH, and'ganei- 
T»h. 'H« oAred etu»%«es^tt>'Bat!h'«>f tliS'godawlieiap'- 
•pami it '#Ml(t pl^e tk8'iKdflie»sto'im«^faW'tliftttlMrr"lMd 
'pro|i)t!it)K4.' ' Oenne^teM 'iH4ft AeM Mcrifie«B<«ad feasttogs, 
^tiiem ' v«i« atUetie ;Hn<l makory BpeetadsB and riio«»-^ 
^MccB snl %re»(UDe8-^iW4 ibMk: «diiMtB, wMi 'bMnted 
-^pnra.' -All' '9i«Bi ' flibigs ^nMiuT%ed< and' q'uicif«ba4 t^ 
■aiilbiir tthd ftvAWtJoh W'tlte solifien.- K w w Mo i tfaajriuibi- 
UoU'^'OlBtiii^ati'tbemM^tn' I); tbtti'vi^tst^iad gave 
t^em &»' QiCreaaM attS sfhintUWd ' ilcslrv for' -lioaobr snl 
&ine. Thus inspirited' i)f Se^AeuMa foa. hoau fnlH^ 
^d {Mitb^ In *b#'^^M»>r»Ad pMt«diioii oT^Mniiirhich 
Vere iS that (Hef- eoAc^iT«A of fa^ <litM, Dm- u'm}' p«c^«red 
'to Bt/t'fukltmiiti tbiiirtnatiireibd^, MddlhgriU long^^abd, M 
4t;rATedton]Mt4ft]unA,'aAh^'fflr6it«U. . i ' 
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B7 foUowing the course of Alexaader's ezpediUon 
upon the map at p^ 41, it will be seen tbat Ua route 
lay first along the northern coasts of the .^gean Sea. 
He was to pua from Enn^ ittto Asia b; crossing' the 
Hellespont between Bestes and Abydos. He sent a fleet 
of a bandred and fiftj galleje, of three banlcs of oars 
each, orer Oie JGgean Sea, to land at Sestos, and be 
ready to transport his annj across the straits. The army, 
in the mean time, inarched hy land. They had to cross the 
rirers which flow into the Mgeaa Seft on the northern ude ; 
but as these rivers were in Macedmi, and no oppoution was 
encountered upon the banks of tliem, there was no serious 
difficulty in effecting the passage. When they reached 
Sestos, they fonnd the fleet ready there, awaiting their 
airiTal. 

It is Tery strikingly characteristic of the nuDgUng of 
poetic sentiment and enthusiasm witii calm a&d calculating 
business efficiency, which shone cfHMjnonously so often iu 
Alexander's career, that when he arrired at Sestos, and 
found that the ships were there, and the army safe, and that 
there was no enemy to oppose bis lauding on the Asiatic 
shore, he left Parmenio to condnct the transportation of the 
troops across the water, while he himself went away in a 
single galley on an excursion of sentiment and romantic 
adTenture. A little south of the place where his army was 
to cross there by, on the Asiatic shore, an extended plain, 
on which were the ruins of Troy. Now Troy was the city 
which was the scene of Homer's poems — those poems which 
had excited so much interest iu the mind of Alexander in 
Us ewrly yean; and be determined, instead of crossiug tlie 
Hellespont with the main body of his army, to proceed south- 
wud iu a single galley, and laud himself on the Auatis 
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Bhore, on the very spot irluch the romantic imagination of 
his Toatb had dirdt apon so often and go long. 



Troy was situated upon a pl^n. Homer desierihca an 
island off the coast named Tenedoe, and a monntain near 
called Mount Ida. There was also a river called the Sca- 
mander. The island, the mountain, and the rirer remain, 
preserving their orismal names to the present day, except 
that the rirer is now called the Mender; but although 
Tarious vestiges of andent ruins are found scattered about 
the plain, no spot can be identified as the site of the city. 
Some scholars have maintained that there probably never 
was such a dt; ; that Homer invented tlie whole, there being 
nothing real in all that he describes except the river, the 
mounts, and the island. His story is, however, that there 
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yna & great and powerful dly tbere, irith a kingdom 
attaclied to it, and that thb c^y was beueged by the Greeks 
for ten years, at the end of which time it was taken and 
destroyed. 

The Btory of the origin of this war is imbBtantiaUy this. 
Priam WM king of Troy. His wife a abort time before her 
BOn was bom dreamed that at his birth the child turned into 
a t<H%h and set the palace on fire. She told this dream to 
the Boothsayera, aod asked them what it meant. They sud 
it most mean that her son would be tiie means of bringing 
some terrible calamities and disasters upon the family. The 
mother was terrified, and, to avert these calamities, gare the 
child to a slave as soon as it was bom, and ordered him to 
destroy it. Tlie slave pitied the helpless babe, and not 
Mkmg to destroy it with his own hand, carried it to Mount 
Ida, and left it there in the forests to die. 

A she-bear roaming through the woods found the child 
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and experiencing e. feeling of maternal tendeniesa for it ; she 
took care of it, and reared it as if it hod been Iier own 
ofli^ring. Tlie diild Tw found at last }ty some Rhepherds 
•who lired npon the mountain, and iiiej adopted it as tbeir 
own, robbing tbe btnte motber of her chai^. They named 
the boj Tana, He grew in strength and beantj, and gare 
early and extraordinary proofk of conr^^ and energy, as if 
he had imbibed some of the qualities of his fierce foster 
mother with the miilc she gare him. He was so remarkable 
for athletic beauty and manly courage, that he not only 
ea^y won tbe heart ot a i^mph of. Mount Ida, named 
(Enone, wh(Hn he married, but he also atkacted the attention 
of the goddesses in the heareDS. 

At length Aese goddesses had a dispute which thej 
agreed to refer to bim. The origin of tbe dispute was this. 
There was a wedding among them, and one of then, 
irritated at not having been invited, liad a golden apple 
made, on which were engraved the words, " To be given to 
THE HOST BEADTiFtiL." She tkrcw this apple uto the 
assembly : her olgeet was to make them quarrel for it. In 
fact, she was benelf the goddess of discord, and, indepen- 
dently of her caiue of i»que m this casa, ihe loved to promote 
cUspmtea. It is in allusion to tkis aBcient tde that any 
subject of dispute bmigfat op ^ateemuzHj among friends 
is called to this day an tqipk of discord. 

lltree of the goddesses daiauid die apple, each inisting 
that she was SMre beautiful than the others; aad thk was 
the dispute whitA they agreed to refer to Paris. "Rkj 
acconimgly exhibited tbemselres befoia him in tbe moon- 
taina, that ht might look at them and decide. They £d 
not, htnrever, bmb willmg, either of tbem, to trust to an 
impartial decision of the questiaQ, but each offered the judge 
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«<.bnk>%t9fafbuelLLn to decide in ber&Tonr. Oaepromised 
i^^ ^l^ifilMii, anOlber gre«l tame, and the third, Yatm, 
imntiged Mm.tbejowst beantifbl womoo in the world for hii 
imfBiriS^^^MadiwifaTOurof Tewis; whether becMue a^ 



,vae,j^^^ entiUed to. the decision, or Uvough the inflaeoce 
^ ^ lfiW,.jth^,ptt^ does not saj. 
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AH Has time Parig remuned on tbe nMnmtaia a sfanidft 

•hepberd and herdsman, not knowing Iub relation^p tothe 

monarch who reigtied over the city and kingdom on the 

plain below. Kin^ Priam, hovever, abont thia time, in soKte 

gameB which he was celebrating, offered as a prize to the 

victor the finest bull which could be obtnined on Mount Ida. 

On: 

buU, 

kii]( 

toh 

Ub 

and 

dlag 

qnei 

bis) 

duj 



Ore 

named Helen, who wa» famed far and near for her beauty. 
Paris came to the conclusion that Bbe was the most loTcly 
woman in the world, and that he was entitled, in virtue of 
Tenus's promise, to obtidn possession of her, if he could do 
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90-bj fnj meona whatever. He according!/ nude a joomey 
iuito C^eece, naited Sparta, fonned an acquaintance with 
H^en, pennaded her to abandon her huaband and her duty, 
and elope, with him to Troy. 

.Meuelaits was indignant at the outrage. He called on 
aH Cireece to take up arms and join him in the attempt to 
recover bis bride. Thej responded to this demand. They 
first Bent to Priam, demanding that he ahonld reatore Helen 
to her husband. Priam refused to do a<>, taking part with 
his son. The Greeks then raised a fleet and on army, and 
caoK to the plains of Troy, encamped before the city, and 
pwsevered for ten h>Dg years in besieging it, when at length 
it was taken and destroyed. 

These stories relating to the origin of die war, however, 
maryellous and enterbuning as they ore, were not the points 
which chiefly interested the mind of Alexander. The 
portions of Homer's narratives which most eicited his 
pntJiiiajanTn were those relating to the characters of the 
heroes who fought on one side and on the other at the 
uege, (heir various adventures, and the delineations of their 
motives and principles of conduct, and the emotions and 
escitements they experienced in the various circumstoncea 
in which they were placed. Homer described with great 
- beauty and force the workings of ambition, of resentment, 
of pride, of rivalry, and all those other impulses of the human 
heart which would excite and control the action of impetuoua 
men in the circumstances in which his heroes were placed. 

Each one of the heroes whose history and adventnrea he 
gives possesses a wdl-marked and striking character, and 
differed in temperament and action from the rest. Achillea 
was one. He was fier^, impetuous, and implacable in charac- 
ter, fierce, and. merciless ; and though perfectly undaunted 
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Mid fearlesi, entirely deatitnte of DutgTnniimlSj'i "'tTbtirecJrAi 
a rirer etSieA the Styz, the waters of which <lrere«itid'W 
hare the propertf of making any one iuToloelMUS.'" tiU 
mother of Achillea dipped liim into it in his in&tey, bit^^ 
him by the heel. The heel not having been imw»K^ Was 
the only part which could be wounded. Thus' ke'JWM' 'Bab 
inbattle.aad was a terrible warrior. He however qaorreUed 
with his comrades, and withdrew from their canse'ds tii^tl 
pretexts, and then become reconciled again, inflMSctd'by 
equally friroloos reasons. "' 

Agamemnon was the commander-in-chief of tUe Qreek* 
army. After a certun victory, by which some cap^re#w8MI 
taken, and were to be divided among the victora, AgamieHiatbtf 
waa obliged to restore one, a noble lady, wbo had'&U^ to 
his stiare, and he took away the one that bad been Mt^Md 
toAcbiUes to replace her. Tbie incensed AcMlles,'nitd"h« 
withdrew for a long time fh)m the contest ; and, in' ■tossed 
quence of his absence, the TrqMis gutted great and eoHSMeS 
victories against the Qreeks. For a long time ndtlffltg" 
conld induce Achilles to return. ' . ' 

At length, however, though he would not go Iiini»eH','be' 
allowed his intimate friend, whose name was PatrocltHi^ tor' 
take his armour and go into battle. Fatroclns was all Srift 
sncceasful, but was soon killed by Hector, the brother' «t 
Paris. This aroused auger and a spirit of revenge in'flM' 
mind of Achilles. He gave up his quarrel with Agamemtioii' 
and returned to the combat. He did not remit iaa eierttom^ 
till he had alun Hector, and then be expressed his brutal 
exnltatioD, and satisfied his revenge, I7 dragging the dead: 
body at the wheels of his chariot aronnd the walls of the ci^.' 
He then sold tbe body to the distracted father f(» a ransom.' 

It was Buoh fitoriea as these, irtiich are related in tiitt* 
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poems of Homer with great beauty and power, that had 
tideQj interested the tnind of Alexander. The Bubjecti 
interested him ; the accounts of the contentions, the rirahies, 
the exploits of these warriors, the delineations of their 
character and sprii^ at action, and the narrations of the 
mions incidents and events to which such a war gave riae, 
were all calcnlated to captirate the imagination of a ;roung 
martial hero. 

Alexander accordingly resolred that his first landing in 
Asia should be at Troy. He left his army under the charge 
at Pannenio, to cross from Sestos to Abydoa, while he him- 
self set forth in a sin^ galley to proceed to the sonthward. 
There was a port on the Trojan shore where the Oreeks 
h^ been accustomed to disembark, and hd steered his course 
for it. He had a bull on board his gallej which he was 
going to offer as a sacrifice to Neptune when half waj from 
shore to shore. 

Neptune was the god of the sea. It is true that the 
Hellespont is not the open ocean, but it is on arm of the sea, 
and thus belonged properly to the dominions which the 
ancients assigned to the divinity of the waters. Neptune 
was conceived of by the ancients as a monarch dwelling on 
the seas or upon the coasts, and riding over the wares seated 
in a great shell, or sometimes in a chariot, drawn by dolphins 
«r sea-horses. In these excursions he was attended by a 
teaiu of sea-gods and nymphs, who, half floating, half 
tvinuning, followed him over the billows. Instead of a 
sceptre Neptnse carried a trident. A trident was a sort of 
three-prot^ed harpoon, such as was used in timse days by 
dM fishermen of the Uediterranean. It was from this 
OEOtBDstancer probably, that it was chosen as the bodge of 
7 for the god of the sea. 
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Alexander toolc the helm, uid steered the galley with his 
own hands towards the Auatic shore. Just before he 
reached the huid, he toolc his place upon the prow, and 
threw a javelin at the shore as he aj^iroached it, a symbol of 
the spirit of defimce and hostility with which he advanced to 
the frontiers of the eastern world. He was also the first to 
laud. After dismbarking his company, he offered sacrifices 
to the gods, and then proceeded to visit the places which had 
been the scenes of the events which Homer had described 

Homer had written five hundred years before the time of 
Alexander, and there is some doubt whether the mins and 
the remains of cities which our hero found there were really 
the scenes of the narratives which had interested him so 
deeply. He, however, at any rate believed them to be so, 
and he was filled with enthnuasm and pride as he wandered 
among them. He seems to have been most interested in the 
character of Achilles, and he stud tliat he envied him liis 
happy lot in having such a friend as Fatrodua to help him 
to perform Ms exploits, and such a poet as Homer to 
celebrate them. 

After completing his visit upon the phun of Troy, Alex- 
mai&t moved towards the north-east with the few men who 
bad accompanied him in his smgle galley. la the meantime 
Pormenio had crossed safely with the main body of the army 
from Sestos to Abydos. Alexander orertoolc them on their 
march, not far from the place of th^ landmg. To the 
northward of this place, on the left of tiie line of march 
which Alexander was taking, was the dty of I^mpsacns. 

Now a large portion of Asia Minor, although for the 
moat part under the dominion of Persia, had been in a great 
MWasure settled by Greeks, and In previous wars between 
the two nations, the various (oties had been in posBession, 
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sometimeB of one power and Bometimes of the other. In 
tbeee contesla the cit; of Lampsacua hod iscDired the high 
^pleasnre of the Oreeks hj rebellmg, ae they stud, on one 
occasion against them. Alexander determined to destroy 
it a8 he passed. The inhatntantB were avare of this inten- 
tion, and sent an ambassador to Alexander to implore his 
mercy. When the ambassador approached, Alexander, 
knowing his errand, uttered a declaration in which he bomid 
himself hj a solemn oath not to grant the request he was 
about to make. " I hare come," siud the ambMsador, " to 
implore you to datroy Lampsocus." Alexander, pleased 
with the readiness of the ambassador in giving his langu^e 
snch a sudden turn, and perhaps influenced bj lus oath, 
spared the citj. 

He was now fairlj in Asia. The Persian forces were 
gathering to attack him, but so unexpected and sudden had 
been liia invasion, that the; were not prepared to meet him 
at his arriTal, and he advanced without opposition tiU he 
reached the banks of the little river Graoicus. 
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Although Alexander Lad landed aeSely 
^ on the Asiatic shore, the way was not 
i jet fairly open for him to advance into 
jj the interior of the conntry. He was 
y upon a sort of plain, which was sepa- 
rated from the territory beyond by 
Tal barriers. On the south was the range 
snd called Monnt Ida. From the north- 
ilopes of this moimtain there descended a 
lich flowed north bto the sea, thus hemming 
''b army in. He must eitherscale the moun- 
tain or cross the mer before be could penetrate into the 
interior. 

He tboQght it would be easiest to cross the river. It is 
verj dif&cnlt to get a large body of horsemen and of heavy- 
armed soldiers, with all their attendants and baggage, over 
high elcTationa of land. This was the reaaon why the army 
turned to the northward after landing opon the Asiatic 
shore. Alexander thought the Oraoicns less of an obstacle 
than Mount Ida. It was not a large stream, and was easily 
fordable. 

It was the custom in those days, as it is now, when 
armies are marching, to send forward small bodies of men in 
every direction to explore the roads, remove obstacles, and 
discover sources of danger. These men are caLed in modem 
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times teotitM ; id Alexander's d&j, and in the Qreek language, 
tbey were called prodnmU, which meuis forenmnera. It is 
the dnty lA these pioneers to tend messengers back con- 
tiiii]^7 to the nuun bod; of the artaj, iufonning the officers 
of ever; thing important which oomea under their obierration. 

In this case when the army was i^radaolly drawing near 
to t}ie TiTer, the prodro^ cune id with the Dews that 
the; had been to the river, aDd found the whole opposite 
shore, at the place of crossing, lined with Persian troops, 
collected there to dispute the passage. The arm; continued 
their adrance, while Alexander called the leading generals 
arouod liim, to consider what was to be done. 

ParmeDio recommended that thej should not attempt to 
pass the rirer immedialelj. The Persian arm; consisted 
chkflj of caralry. Now caralry, though rerj terrible as an 
enemj od the field of battle by day, are peculiarly exposed 
and defenceless in an encampment by night. The horeea 
are scattered, feeding or at rest. The arms of the men are 
light, and they are not accustomed to fighting on foot; 
and on a sudden incursion of an enemy at midnight into 
their camp, their horses and their borsemansliip are alike 
useless, and they &11 an easy prey to resolute inTOdere. 
Parmenio thongbt, therefore, that the Persians would sot 
dare to remain and encamp many days in the vicini^ of 
Alexander's army, and that, accordingly, if tbey waited a 
little, the enemy would retreat, and Alexander could then 
cross the rirer without incurring the danger of a battle. 

But Alexander was unwilling to adopt any such policy. 
He felt confident that his army was courageous and strong 
enough to march on, directly through the rirer, ascend the 
bank upon the other side, and force their way through all 
the opposition which the Persians could .make. He knew, 
f2 
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too, Otat if this were done it would create a Btroug s^mbUoh 
throughout the niuAe country, imprewing ererj one with a 
Reuse of the energy and power of the army which be wu 
condocting-, and would thus tend to mtinudate the enemy, 
and fiwililate all future operations. But this wu not aU t 
he had a mora powerfol motire still for wishing to march 
right on, MTOis the rirec, and force his way through the rast 
bodies of CATalry on the opposite shore, and this was the 
pleaBure of performing the exploit. 

Accordingly, as the army advanced to the banks, they 
man<BUTTed to form in order of battle, and |separed t« 
continue their march as if there were no obstacle to oppose 
them. The general order of battle of the Macedonian army 
was tliiB: — There was a certain body of troops, armed &nd 
organised in a peculiar manner, called the Phalanx. This 
body was placed in the centre. The men composing it were 
very bearily armed. They had shields upon the left arm, . 
and they carried spears sixteen feet long, and pointed with 
iron, wliich they held flnuly in their two hands, with the 
points prqjecting far before them. The men were amoged 
in lines, one behind the otiier, and all faring the enemy — 
sixteen lines, and a thousand in each line, or, as it isexpressed 
in military phrase, a thousand in rank uid sixteen in file, so 
tbat the ph^anx contained sixteen thousand men. 

The spears were so long that when the men stood in 
close order, the rear ranks being brought up near to those 
before them, tiie points of the spears of eight or ten of the 
ranks pnyected in ftont, forming a bristling wall of points 
of steel, each one of which was held in its place by the 
strong arms of an athletic and well-truned soMier. This 
wall no farce which could iu those days be brought 
against it fould penetrate. Men, horses, elephants, erery* 
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thing that attempted to nisli apon it, nuhed only to titeir 
omi daatrnction. E?«rj apear,' feoliog the impnlie of the 
vigorous aniu which held it, seemed to be alire, and darted 
into its enemy, when an enemy was at iMtid, aa if it feJt 
itself the fierce hoalilitj which directed it. If Uie enemy 
nmaised at a distance, and threw jawlkis or darts at the 
phalanT, they fell harmless, stopped by the shields which the 
soldiers wore upon the left arm, and which were held in such 
a mannw as to form a system «f scolea, which ooTcied and 
protected the whole mass, and made the men almost 
invulnerable. The phalanx was thus, when only defending 
itself and in a state of rest, an army and a fortification all in > 
one, and it was almost impregnable. But when it took an 
aggressive tixm, pat ilaelf in motion, and advanced to an 
attack, it was infinitely more formidable. It became then a 
terrible monster, corered with scales of brass, from beneath 
which there projected forward ten thousand living, darting 
points of iron. It advanced deliberately and calmly, but 
with a prodigious momentum and force. Thero was nothing 
human in its appearance at all. It was a huge anima^ 
ferocious, dogged, stubborn, insensible to pain, knowing no 
fear, and bearing down with resistless and merciless destruc- 
tion upon everything that came in its way. The phalanx 
was the centro and soul of Alexander's army. Powerful 
and impregnable as it was, however, in ancient days, it 
would be helpless and defenceless on a modem battle-field. 
Solid balls of iron, flying through the air with a velocity 
which ifiakes them mvisible, would tear their way through 
the pikes and the shields, and the bodies of the men who 
bore them, without eveu feeling the obstruction. 

The phalanx was subdivided into brigades, regiments,. 
and battalions, and regularly ofiQcered. In marching, it was 
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sepftratod Into these ita eonstituent parts, and Mnuetimes in 
battle it acted in dirisioDa. It was stationed in the centre 
of the army on the field, and on tiie two sides of it were 
bodies of earairy and foot soldiers, more lightly anned than 
the soldiers of the phalanx, who could accordinglj move 
with more alertness and speed, and carry their action readilf 
whererer it might be called for. Those troops on the udes 
were called the wings. Alexander himself w» Bccnst4»ned 
to command «ne wing and Pormenio the other, while the 
phalanx crept along slowly but terribly between. 

The army, thus arranged and organised, advanced to the 
river. It was a broad aiid shallow stream. The Persians 
had assembled in raat numbers on the oppoute shore. Some 
Instoriana say there were one hondred thousand men, others 
say two hundred thousand, and others ux hundred thousand. 
However tiiia may he, there is no doubt their numbers were 
rastjy superior to those of Alexander's army, which it will 
be recollected was less than forty thousand. There was a 
narrow plain on the opposite fdde of the river, next to the 
shore, and a range of hills beyond. The Persian cavalry 
covered the plun, and were ready to dash npon the Mace- 
donian troops the moment they should emerge Arom the 
water and attempt to ascend the bank. 

The army, led by Alexander, descended into the stream, 
and moved on through the water. They encountered the 
onset of their enemies on the opposite shore. A terrible 
and a protracted struggle ensued, but the coohiess, courage, 
and strength of Alexander's army carried the day. The 
Fersioni were driven back, the Qreeks effected their land- 
ing, reorganised and formed on the shore, and the Persons, 
finding that all was lost, fled in all directions. 

Alexander httnself took a conspicuous and a very active 
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put in the contest. He wu eaulj recognued on the field 
of battle hj hia dreas, and by a white plnme which he wore 
in bis hebnet. He exposed bimielf to the most immineDt 
danger. At one lime, when desperately engaged with a 
broop of boree, which hod galloped down upon him, a 
Persian horseman aimed a blow at his head with a sword. 
Alexander saved his head from the blow, but it took off his 
plume and a part of his helmet. Alexander immediately 
thrust hig antagonist tbroagh the bodj. At the sune 
moment, another horseman, on another side, bad bis sword 
raised, and would have kiUed Alexander before he could 
have turned to defend himself, had no help interrened; but 
just at this instant a third combatant, one of Alexander's 
friends, seeing Uie danger, brought down so terrible a blow 
upon the shoulder of this second assailant as to separate his 
arm from bis bodj. 

Such are the stories that are told. Tbej maj have been 
literally and &Uj tme, or tbey may haie been exaggerations 
of circnmBtances somewhat resembling them which really 
occurred, or they may bare been fictitious altogether. Great 
generals, like other great men, have often the credit of 
many exploits which tbej nerer perform. It is the special 
bnsiness of poets and historians to magnify and embellish 
the actions of the great ; and this ait was understood as well 
in andent days as it is now. We must Temember, too, in 
reading the accounts of these transaetioni, that it is only 
the Greek side of the story that we hear. The PersiMi 
narratives have not come down to us. 

At any rate, the Persian army was defeated, and that, 
too, without the assistance of the phalanx. The horsemen 
and the light troops were alone engaged. Tbe phalanx 
could not be formed, nor could it act in such a position. 
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The meo, on emerging Awn the water, had to dimb np tbe 
banks, and nuh on to the attack of an enemj condating of 
Bqnadions of horse readj to daah at once upon them. 

The Perdan army waa defeated and driven awaj. Alex- 
ander did not pnrsae them. He felt that he had struck a 
very heavy blow. The news of this defeat of the Fersiana 
would go with &e speed of the wind all over Asia Minor, 
and operate moat powerfiUly in his fovonr. He sent home 
to Greece an account of the victory, and with the account be 
forwarded three hundred suits of armour, taken from tho 
Persian horsemen killed on the field. These suits of armour 
were to be hung up in tiie Fartnenon, a great temple at 
Athens ; the most conspicuous podtiou for them, perhaps, 
which all Europe could afibrd. 

The name of the Persian general who commanded at 
the battle of the Granicns was Memnon. He had been 
opposed to the plan of hazarding a battle. Alexander had 
come to Asia with no providons and no money. He had 
relied on being able (o sustain his umy by his victories. 
Memnon, therefore, strongly urged that the Persians should 
retreat dowly, carrying off all the valuable property, and 
destroying all that could not be removed, taking especial 
caie to leave no provisions behind them. In this way he 
thought that the army of Alexander would be reduced by 
privation and want, and would, in the end, fall an easy prey. 
Hia opinion waa, however, overruled by the viewa of the 
other commanders, and the battle of the Granicus was the 
consequence. 

Alexander encamped to refresh his army and to take 
care of the wounded. He went to see the wounded men 
one by one, inquired into the circumstances of each case, 
and listened to each one who was able to talk, while he gave 
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an account of hia ftdTentima in the battle, and the muiner 
in which he receired his womid. Ta be able thus to tell 
their Btoi7 to Hieir general, and to see him listening to it 
with interest and pleasure, filled their hearts with pride and 
jo; ; Bud the whole army was inspired with the higbeit spirit 
oi enthosiaam, and with eager deaires to hare another oppor- 
tnnity occui in whidi the; conld encounter danger and death 
in the serrice of ench a leader. It is m snch trails aa these 
that the true greatness of the soul of Alexander shines. It 
must be remembered that all this time be was but little 
more than twentj-one. He was but just of age. 

From his encampment on the Oranicus, Alexander turned 
to the southward, and moTed along on the eastern shores of 
the .£gean Sea. The country generoU; Hurrendered to him 
without opposition. In fact, it was hardly Persian territory 
at all. The inhabitants were mainly of Greek extraction, 
and had been sometimes under Qreek and sometimes under 
Persian rule. The conquest of the country resulted simply 
in a change of the execnti>e officer of each province. 
Alexander took special pains to lead the people to feel that 
they had nothing to fear from him. He would not allow 
the soldiers to do any iigury. He protected all pritate pro- 
perly. He took possession only of the citadels, and of such 
governmental property as he found there ; and he continued 
the same taxes, the same laws, and the some tribunals as 
had existed before his invasion. The cities and the pro- 
rinces accordingly surrendered to ln'm as he passed along, 
and in a vec; short time all the western part of Asia Minor 
submitted peacefully to bis sway. 

The narrative of this progress, as gtren by the ancient 
historians, is diversified by a great varietiy of adveutures and 
incidents, which give great intere:jt to the stor^, and strik-- 
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iaglj iUustrate the character of Alexander and the spirit of 
the limes. In eome places there would be> a (»ntest between 
the Greek and the Persian parties before Alexander'a 
arriT^. At Epheaua the animosity had been so great that 
a sort of ciTil war had broken out. The Greek part; had 
guned the ascendancy, and were threatening a general 
massacre of the Persian inhabitants. Alexander promptly 
interposed to protect them, though they were his enemies. 
The intelligence of this act of forbearance and generosity 
spread all orer the land, and added greatly to the inflnence 
of Alexander's name, and to the estimation in which he was 
held. 

It y/OB the ctutom in those days for the mass of the 
common soldiers to he gr'eallj inftaenced by what they called 
omeru — that is, signs and tokens which they observed in the 
flight or the actions of birda, and other similar appearances. 
In one case, the fleet, which had come along the sea, accom- 
panying the march of the army on land, was pent ap in a 
harbour by a stronger Persian fleet outside. One of the 
Tessels of the Macedonian fleet was aground. An e^le 
lighted npon the mast, and stood perched there for a long 
time, looking towards the sea. Parmenio said that, as the 
esgle looked towards the sea, it indicated that victory lay in 
that quarter, and he recommended that they should arm 
their ships and push boldly out to attack the Persians. But 
Alexander muntained that, as the eagle alighted on a ship 
which was agronnd, it indicated that they were to look for 
their success on the shore. The omens could thus almost 
always be interpreted any way, and sagacious generals only 
sought in them the means of confirming the courage and 
confidence of their soldiers, in respect to the plans which 
they adopted under the influenoe of other considerations 
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a1togetli«r. AlezMider knew very well tbat lie was not a 
sBJlor, and bad no deBire to embark in conteata from wbich, 
however they might end, he would himself pereonallj obtain 
no glory. 

'When the winter came on, Alexander and hia army were 
about three or four hundred miles from home ; and aa he 
did not intend to adrance much farther until the spring 
should open, he announced to the army that all those per- 
sons, both officers and soldiers, who bad been uutrried within 
the year, might go home if thej chose, and spend the winter 
with their brides, and return to the anny in the spring. 
No doubt this was an admirable stroke of policy ; for, as the 
number could not be large, their absence could not materially 
weaken his force, and tbej would, of coin^e, fill all Greece 
with tales of Alexander's energy and courage, and of the 
nobleness and generosity of his character. It was the most 
effectual way possible of dissemmating through Europe the 
most brilliant accounts of what he had already done. ' 

Besides, it must have awakened a new bond of sympathy 
and fellow-feeling between himself and his soldiers, and 
greatly increaaed the attachment to him felt both by those 
who went and those who remained. And though Alexander 
must bare been aware of all these advantages of the act, 
still no one could have thought of or adopted sueh a plan 
unless he was accustomed to consider and regard, in his 
dealings with others, the feelings and affections of the heart, 
and to cherish a warm ^mpatby for them. The brid^oom 
soldiers, full of exultation and pleasure, set forth on their 
return to Greece in a detachment under the charge of three 
generals, thenuelves bridegTOonis too. 

Alexander, howcTer, had no idea of remaining idle dnriog 
the winter. He marched on from province to province, and 
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from citj to iAIy, meeting in& ereij varied of odTeiture*. 
He vent first along the southern coast, until at leo^ h« 
came to a place where a monntain chtdii, called Taurua, 
oomea down to the aea-coaat, where it terminates abruptly 
in difib and predpicea, leaving OT1I7 a narrow beach between 
thfem and the water below. This beach was sometimea 
covered and sometimes bare. It is trae there is very little 
tide in the Mediterranean, but the level of the water along 
the shores is altered considerably b; the long-continaed 
pressore exerted in one direction or auotber by winds and 
storms. The water was up when Alexander reached this 
pass ; still he determined to march his army through it. 
There was another way back among the inountiuns, but 
Alexander seemed disposed to gratify the love of adventure 
which his army felt, by introducing them to a novel scene of 
danger. They accordingly defiled along under these cliffs, 
marching, as they say, sometimes up to the wust in water, 
the swell rolling in upon them all the time from the ofBug. 

Hariug at length succeeded in passing safely round this 
frowning buttress of the mountains, Alexander turned north- 
ward, and advanced into the reiy heart of Asia Minor. In 
doing this he had to pass over the range which he hod come 
round before ; and as it was winter, bis army were for a time 
enveloped in snows and storms among the wild and frightful 
defiles. They hod here, in addition to the dangers and 
hardships of the way and of the season, to encounter the 
hostility of their foes, aa the tribes who inhabited theae 
mountains assembled to dispute the passage. Alexander 
waa victorious, and reached a valley through which there 
flows a river which has handed down its name to the English 
language and literature. Tbia river waa the Meander. Its 
beautiful windings through verdant and fertile valleys were 
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so renoiraed, that erery stream which imitates its example is 
said to meander to the present day. 

During all this time Parmemo had remained in the 
western part of Asia Minor with a caimderable hodj of the 
army. As the spring approached, Alexander sent him orders 
to go to Oordiom, whither he was himself proceeding, and 
meet him there. He also directed that the detachment 
v^cl|»liad gone home should, on recrossing the Hellespont 
on their retnni, proceed eastward (o Oordium, thns making 
tiiat dty the general rendeiTOus for the commeqcement of 
his next campaign. 

One reason why Alexander desired to go to Qordinm 
was, that he wished to untie the famous Gordian knot. The 
story of the Oordian knot waa this. Qordius was a sort of 
mountain farmer. One day he was ploughing, and on eagle 
came down and alighted upon his yoke, and remained there 
tintil he had finished his ploughing. This was an omen, but 
what was the signification of it ? Oordius did not know, and 
he accordingly went to a neighbouring town in order to 
consult the prophets and soothsayers. On his way he met a 
damsel, who, like Rebecca in the days of Abraham, was going 
fitrth to draw water. Gordins fell into conrersation with 
her, and related to her the occurrence which had interested 
him so strongly. The maiden advised him to go back and 
offer a sacrifice to Jupiter. Finally, she consented to go 
back with him and aid him. The affair ended in her becoming 
Us wife, and they liTed together in peace for maaj years 
upon their fitrm. 

They had a son named Midas. The father and mother 
were accustomed to go out sometimes in their cart or wagon, 
drawn by the oxen, Midas driving. One day they were 
^oing into the town in this way, at a time when it happened 
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that there was on aasembl; convened, which wu in a ttate 
of great perplexity on acconnt of the ciril disaetuioua and 
conteBtB which prevailed in the coontiy. Thej bad >iBt 
inquired of an oracle what thej ahonld do. The oracle said 
that *■ a cart would bring them a king who would terminate 
tbeir eternal broQs." Just then Midas ctuae up, driTing the 
cart in iriiich bis father and mother were seated. The 
asaemblj thought at once that thia must be the cart meant 
by the oracle, and they made Gordius king by acclamation. 
They took the cart and the yoke to preserve aa eaered relics, 
consecrating them to Jupiter; and Qordins tied the yoke to 
the pole of the cart by a thong of leather, m^dng a knot so 
dose and complicated that nobody could untie it again. It 
was called the Oordian knot. The oracle afterwards said 
that whoever should untie this knot should become monarch 
of all Asia. Thus far nobody had succeeded. 

Alexander felt a great desire to see this knot and try 
what he could do. He went accordingly into the temple 
where the sacred cart had been deposited, and after looking 
at the knot, and satisfying himself that the task of untying 
it was hopeless, he cut it to pieces with bis sword. How Ear 
the circnmstances of this whole story are true, and how far 
fictitious, no one can tell ; the story itself, however, as thus 
related, has come down from generation to geuera^n, in 
every country of Europe, for two thousand years, and any 
extricatiou of one's self from a difficulty by violent means 
has been called cutting the Gordian knot to the p%sent day. 

At length the whole army was assembled, and the king 
recommenced his progress. He went on successfUly for 
some weeks, moving in a south-easterly direction, and iHing- 
ing tlie whole country under his dominion, until at length 
when be reached Tarsus, an event occurred which nearly 
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tennfnated bis otreer. There were eamtt circumstances 
vliich caused him io press forward with the utmost effort in 
ftpproachiug Tarsos, and as the daj was warm, he got TCiy 
much overcome with heat and fatigue. In tJiis state he went 
and plunged suddeolj into tlie riTer Gjdnua to bathe. 

Now the Gjdnns is a small stream flowing hjr Tanus, 
and it comes down tmta Mount Taurus at a short distance 
bock from the ci^. Such streams are always very cold. 
Alexander was immedintely seized with a »ery violent ehijl, 
and was taken out of the water shiTCring «xcessirely, and at 
length fainted away. Th^ thought he was dy^. They 
bore him to hie tent, And as tidings of their leader's danger 
spread throi^h the camp, the whole army, officers and 
soldiers, were thrown mto the greatest consternation and 
grief. 

A violent and protracted fever came on. In the course 
of it an incident occurred which strikingly illuatnites the 
boldness and originality of Aldaoder's character. The 
name of his physician waa Philip. Philip had been preparing 
a particular medicine for him, which it seems required some 
days to make ready. Just before it was presented, Alexander 
received a letter from Parmenio, informing him that he had 
good reason to believe that Philip had been bribed by the 
Perdans to murder him during his sickness, by administering 
poison in the name of medicine. He wrote, be said, to put 
him on his guard against any medicine which Philip mi^t 
offer him. 

Alexander put the letter onder his pillow, and commmii- 
cated its contents to no one. At length when the medidue 
was ready, Philip brought it in. Alexander took the cap 
containing it with one hand, and with the other he handed 
Philip the communication which he Iiad received from 
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Pormenio, saving, " Bead that letter." &i soon as Philip 
had finished reading it, and vaa ready to look up, Alexander 
drank off the draught in ftill, and laid down the cup with an 
ur of perfert confidence that he had nothing to fear. 



Some persooB think that Alexander watched the coun- 
tenance of his pbTsician vhile he was reading the letter, and 
that he was led to take the medicine b; his confidence in his 
power to determine the guilt or the innocence of a person 
thus accused bj his looks. Others suppose that the act was 
an expression of his implicit faith in the btegritj and fidelity 
of his serrant, and that he intended it as a testimoo;, given 
in a rer; pointed and deddre, and, at the same time, delicate 
manner, that he was not suspicions of his Mends, or easQj 
led to distrust their faithfulness. Philip was, at any 
rate, extremely gratified at the procedure, and Alexander 
recorered. 

Alexander had now traTened the whole extent of Aun 
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Minor, and hod rabdoed tbe entire connti; to his swmj. He 
was now odTondn^ to another district, that of Sjria and 
Faleatine, which lies on the eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean sea. To enter this new territorj, be bad to pass over 
a narrow phiin which laj between the mountains and the 
Be«, at a place called Ibbus. Here he was met bj the main 
body of the Persian arm;, and the great battle of Isana 
was fought. This h^tle will he the subject of tbe next 
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DEFEAT or DAHICS. 

HITS far Alexander had had qnly the lieu- 
tenants and generals of the Peraiim 
monarch to contend with. DariuB had ttt 
first looked npon the invauon of his vast 
dominions by anch a mere bo;, as he c&Ued 
I by so small an army, with cooteinpt. He 
d to his generals in Asia Minor to seize the 
3d1, and send him to Persia bound hand and 
\j the time, bowerer, that Alexander had 

, J himself of all Asia Minor, Darios begsn to 

find that, though young, he was no fool, and that it was not 
likely to be very easy to seize him. 

Accordingly, Darius collected an immense army himself, 
and advanced to meet Uie Macedonians in person. Notbing 
could exceed the pomp and magnificence of his preparations. 
There were immense nnmbers of troops, and they were of 
all nations. There were even a great many Greeks among 
his forces, many of them enlisted from the Greeks of Asia 
Minor. There were some from Greece itself — mercenaries, 
as they were called ; that is, soldiers who fought for pay, 
and who were willing to enter into any service which would 
pay them best. 

There were even some Greek officers and counseUors in 
the family and conrt of Darius. One of tbem, named 
Charidemus, offended the king very much by the free 
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Opinion which he expressed of the oseleasneas of all his 
pomp and parade in preparing for an encounter whh snch 
an enemj as Alexander. "Perhaps," said Charidemus, 
" jou may not be fdeased with my speaking to yoo plainly, 
bnt if I do Dot do it now, it wiU be too late hereafter. This 
great parade and pomp, and this enormous multitnde of men, 
might be formidable to your Asiatic neighboors ; bat such 
sort of preparation will be of little arriU against Alexaader 
and his Gfreelcs. Tour army is resplendent with purple and 
gold. No one who had nob seen it (»Qld conceive of its 
magnificence; but it will not be of any ariul against the 
terrible eneigy of the Greeks. Their minds are bent on 
something Teiy different from idle show. They an intent 
on securing the substantial excellence of their weapons, and 
on acquiring the discipline and the hardihood essentiid for 
the most efficient use of them. They will despise all your 
parade of purple and gold. They will not eTen vdae it as 
plunder. The; glory in their ability to dispense with all 
the luxuries and conreniencea of life. They lire npon the 
coarsest food. At night they sleep upon the bare ground. 
By day thej are always on the march. They brave hunger, 
cold, and every species of exposure with pride and pleasure, 
having the greatest contempt for any thing like Bonness and 
effeminacy of character. All this pomp and pageantry, with 
inefficient weapons, and inefficient men to wield them, will 
be of no avtul against, their invincible course and energy ; 
and the best disposition that you can make of all your gold, 
and »lvei, and other treasures, is to send it away and procure 
good soldiers with it, if indeed gtdd and ulver will procure 

The Greeks were habituated to energetic speaking aa 
well as acting, bnt Charidemus did not sufficiently consiiier 
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that the PereiuH were sot aocnloiBed to hear raeb plain 
Ituigoage as this. Dados was t«I7 mnth displeaaed. In 
his anger be contlemned him to death. " Veij well," said 
ChMidemue, " I can die. But mj avenger is at bmd. My 
adriee ia good, «nd Alexander will bddb punish jon for not 
regarding it." 

Teiy gorgeoDS descriptions are giren of the pomp and 
raagni£cence of the tnaj of Darins, as he eonmenced hn 
march from the Euphrates to the Hediteiraaean. The 
PcraiBiiH worship the sud and fire. Ovev the king's tent 
there was an image of the snn in erTstal, and snyparEcd in 
such a manner as to be in the new of the whde tinaf. 
They had also silver altars, on whiob thej kept conatantly 
burning, what the; called the saered fire. These altars weM 
borne bj perstms appointed for the pnrpose, who were 
clothed in raagnificent sostumes. Then cuae a long pro- 
cession of priests asd aiagi, who were dressed aim in veij 
splendid robes. They performed the serriees ef public wop> 
ship. Following them came a ehuiot conseerated to tbe 
sun. It was drawn hj white horses) and was fUlowed 1^ m 
single white horse of Wge size and noble fern, which was » 
sacred Boimal, being called the hcrie oi the bud. The 
equerries, that is, the atteBdants wko had oherge of this 
horse, were also all dressed, in white, and each canied m 
golden rod in his hand. 

There were bodies of troops ifistingniabed firom the res^ 
and oocupying positions i^ h^h hoDouF, but tbeae W8t» 
selected and advanced abare the others, not ui aeeowst oC 
their cMirage, or strength, or superior martiid ettnenoji^ 
but from considerations connected with their birth and 
rank, aid other ariitocratia qnaliliei. There was onfl' body 
ci^ed the Kinamen, wte wars the rdativea.of the Ut^ or' 
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at laaat, M> emuddered, tkoagh, u there vne fifteen thon- 
sand of them, it would seem that the relationship coold^not 
faHTO been, ia t^ eases, very near. I^ef were dressed with 
great ma^iificrace, and prided themselTes <m their rank, 
tbeir weoldi, and the eplendoar of their armonr. There 
was ako a corps called the Immortals. They were ten 
thousBod in number. They wore a dress of gold tissue, 
which glittered with spangles and precious stones. 

These bodies of men, thus dressed, made an appearance 
UMtre like that of a ciTic proceseiaii, on an occasion of cere- 
mony and rejoicing, than like the march of an army. The 
appearance of the king in lus chariot was still more like an 
exhibition of pomp and parade. The carri^e was very 
large, elaborately corred and gilded, and ornamented with 
statues and sculptures. Here the king sat on a Tery de- 
rated seat, in sight of all. He was clothed in a vest of 
pnrple, striped with Bil?er, and over his rest he wore a robe 
glittering with gold and predous stonea. Around his wai^jt 
was a golden ^dle, from which was suspended his scimetar 
— a species of sword — the scabbard of which was resplendent 
with gems. He wore a tiua upon his head of very costly 
and elegant workmanship, and enriched, like the rest of bis 
dress, with brilliant ornaments. The g^rds who preceded and 
followed him had pikes of silver, mounted and tipped with gold. 
It is very extraordinary that King Darius took bis wife 
and all bis family with him, and a large portion of his trea- 
sures, on this expedition against Alexander. His mother, 
whwe name was Sysigambis, was in hia family, and she and 
his wife came, each in her own chariot, immediately after 
the king. Then there were fifteen carriages filled with the 
diildreD and tfaev attendants, and three or four hundred 
ladies of the court, all dressed like queens. After the family 
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there come a train of tDaaj hnndreda of cameU and mnles, 
canTiDg the rojal traasurea. ' 

It was in tlua atjrle that Darina set ont npon his expedi- 
tion, and he advanced hj a dov progresa toward the 
westward, until at length he approached the ahorea of the 
Mediteiraneao 8ea. He left hia treasureB in the dtj of 
DamascHB, where thej were deposited under the charge of a 
Bofficient force to protect them, as he supposed. He then 
advanced to meet Alexander, going himself from Syria 
towards Asia Minor Just at the time tha{ Alexander iraa 
coming from Asia Minor into Sjria. 

It will be obgerred by looking upon the mbp, that the 
chain of moimtainH called Mount Taurus extends down near 
to the coast, at the north-eastern comer of the Mediter- 
ninean. Among these motrntains there are Tariotis tracts 
of open country, through which an army may march to and 
fro, between Syria and Asia Minor. Now it happened that 
DnriuB, in going toward the weat, took a more inland route 
than Alexander, who, on comiug eastward, kept nearer to 
the sea. Alexander did not know that Darios was so near ; 
and as for Darius, he was confident that Alexander was 
r etreatiug before him ; for, aa the Macedonian army was so 
smnll, and bis own forces constituted such an innumerable 
host, the idea that Alexander would remain to hrave a battle 
was, in his opinion, entirely out of the question. He had, 
therefore, no doubt that Alexander was retreating. It is, 
of course, always difficult for two armies, fifty miles apart, 
to obtain correct ideas of each other's movements. All the 
ordinary intercommunications of the country are, of course, 
stopped, and each general bas bis scouts out, with ordera to 
intercept all travellers, and to interrupt the communication 
cf intelligence by every means in their power. 
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In etmsequence of tbese'and otlieT drcumatances of a 
idmilar nature, it hqipeued that Alextuider and Darius 
Bctnoll; pasud each other, viUiout either of them being 
awara of it. Alexander advanced into Syria by the plains of 
bans, marked a npon the map, and a narrow pass beyond 



called the Gates of Syria, while Darius went ferther to the 
north, and arrived at Issus after Alexander had left it. Here 
each army learned to their astoniBbnient that their enemy 
was in their rear. Alexander could not credit this report 
when he first heard it. He despatched a galley with thirty 
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otaa along the ahore, up tbe Oulf of bsuo, to atcertain Uie 
truth. Tbe gailey loon eaoM book and reported Out, 
bejoud the Gales of Syria, tiiey saw tbe irbele oountrj, wUcb 
-was nearly leiel land, thongb gently ruing irom the ■el^ 
covered with the vast enoampmenbi of (he Pereian army. 

The king then called hia generals and counsellors to- 
gether, inf(wmed them of the facts, and made known to 
them his determination to retnm inunediately throng the 
Gates of Syria and attack the Peraion army. The ofBeers 
receiTed the intelligencQ with enthuBiaatic eipresaions of 

joy- 
It was now neu" the evening. Alexander sent forward a 
strong reconaoitring party, ordaing them to proceed 
cautiously, to ascend eminences and look far before them, 
to guard carefully against surprise, and to send back word 
immediately if they came upon any Iriices of the enemy. 
At the present daj the operations of such a reconnoitring 
party are very much aided by the use of spy-glasses, which 
are made now with great care eipreasly for military pur- 
poses. The instrument, however, was not known in Alex- 
ander's day. 

When the evening eome on, Alexander followed the 
reconnoitring party with the main body of the army. At 
midnight they reached the defile. When they were secure 
in the possession of it, they halted. Strong watches were 
statbned on all the surronnding heights to goord against 
any possible surprise. Alexander himself ascended one of 
tbe eminences, from whence be could look down upon tJie 
great pbun beyond, which was dimly illuminated in every 
part by tbe smouldering fires of the Persian encampment. 
An encampment at night is a spectacle which is always 
grand, and often sublime. It must have appeared snblime 
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to Alexander in the bighwt degree, on tiat o> 
stand ate^tbil; among these dark and sombre monntaiiu, 
with the defiles and passes beloir filled vrith the columns of 
his small but undaunted army, and to look onward, a few 
nulea b^ond, and see the-ooimtloaa fires of the vast hosts 
which had got between him tad all hope (^ retreat to his 
natire land; to feel, as he must have done, that his iate, 
aai that of ijl who were with him, depended npon the 
events of the day that was soon to dawn — to see and £ad 
these things must hare made this night one of the most 
exciting and solemn scenes in the conc|ueror'B life. He had 
a soul to enjoy its excitement and sublimity. He gloried in 
it ; and, as if he wished to add to the aolemnit^ of the scene 
he caused on altar to be erected, and offered a%acriSce, by 
torch-light, to the deities on whose aid hia soldiers imagined 
themselTCa moat dependent for success on the morrow. Of 
course a place was selected where the lights of the torches 
would not attract the attention of the enemy, and sentinels 
were stationed at every advantageous point to watch the 
Persian camp for the slightest indications of movement or 

In the morning, at break of day, Alexander commenced 
his march down to the plain. In the evening, at sunset, all 
the valleys and de&les among the mountains around the 
plain of lasus were thronged with vast masses of the Persian 
army, broken, disoriiered, and in confusion, all pressing for- 
ward to escape from the Tictorioua Macedonians, They 
crowded all the roads, they choked up the mountain passes, 
they trampled upon one another, they fell, exhausted with 
fatigue and mental agitation. Darius was among them, 
though his Sight had been so sudden that he had left his 
mother, and bis wife, and all his fiunilj behind. He pressed 
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on in Ilia chariot aa &r u the road allowed his chariot to go 
and then, leaTing ererytbing behini], he mounted a hone 
and rode on for lua life. 

iJexonder and his ann; soon abandoned the pitrBnit, and 
returned to take possession of the Persiau camp. The tents 
of King Darius and his household were inconceirably 
iplendid, and were filled with gold ani fuJlver Teasels, caskets, 
rases, boxes of perfumes, and eyerj imaginable article of 
luxury and show. The mother and wife of Darius bewailed 
their bard fate with cries and tears, and continued all 'the ' 
evening in an agony of consternation and despair. 

Alexander, hearing of this, sent Leonnatua, his former 
teacher, a man of ;ears and gravity, to quiet their tears and 
comfort them, so far as it was possible to comfort them. In 
addition to their own captivit;, thej supposed that Darius 
was killed, and the mother was moarning bitterly for her son 
and the wife for her husband. Leonnatus, attended by some 
soldiers, advanced towards the tent where these mourners 
were dwelling. The attendants at the door ran in and 
informed them that a body of Greeks were coming. This 
threw them into the greatest consternation. They anticipated 
Tiolence and death, and threw tbemaelves upon the ground 
in agony. Leonnatus wuted some time at the door for the 
attendants to return. At length he entered the tent. This 
renewed the terrors of the women. They began to entreat 
him to' spare their lives, at least until there should be time 
for them to see the remains of the son and husband whom 
they mourned, and to pay the last sad tribute to his memory. 

Leonnatus soon relieted their fears. He told them that 
he was charged by Alexander to say to them that Darius 
was alive, having mode his escape in safety. As to thep}- 
selves, Alexander assured them, he said, that they should not 
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be it^'nred ; that not only were their pergonB and lires to be 
protected, but no change was to be made in their condition 
or mode of life ; the; ehonld continue to be treated like 
queens. He added, moreover, that Alexander wished him 



to Bay that he felt no animoaity or ill will whatever agatmit 
Darius. He was but tecbnicaUy his enemy, being only 
engaged in a generous » nd honourable contest with him for 
the empire of Asia. Saying these things, Leonnatus raised 
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the diHonaoUte ladies from the ground, and th^ gradoaUy 
regained aome degree of eompoaure. 

Alez&nder himself went to p^ a visit to (fte eaptire 
prioceuea the next day. He took with him Hephieation. 
Hepbiestion was Alexander's personal friend. The two 
young men were of the same age ; and, though Alexander 
had the good sense to retain ia power all the old and expe- 
rienced officers which hia father had emplojed, both in the 
court and army, he showed that, after all, ambition had not 
overwhelmed and stifled all the kindlier feelings of the heart, 
byliis strong attachment tft tiui |nung companion. Heplues- 
tion was his confidant, lus associate, his personal friend. He 
did what very few monarchs hav« done, either before or 
since, in securiDg for JhimBelf (he [Measures of friendship, and 
of intimate social OMnmusion witb a heart kindred to his 
own, without ruininf lowaelf by coHunitting to a favourite 
powers which he was not qualtfiad to wield. Alexander left 
the wise and eiperieuoed Parmeoio to manage the camp, 
while he took the fomag and handaome Heplueation to 
accompany him on bis visit to the caplwe queens. 

When the two friends entered die tent, the ladies were, 
from some cause, deceived, ftnd misteek Hephiestion for 
Alexander, and addressed him, aeoordii^ly, with tokens of 
high respect and homage, (kie of tbou: «ttendant3 imme- 
diately rectified the mistake, teilUng them tbat (he other was 
Alexander. The ladies were at first overwhelmed with 
confusion, and attempted to apologise ; but the king reas- 
sured them at once by the easy and good -natured manner 
with which he passed over the mistake, saying it was no 
mi^oke at all. " It is true," a^d he, " that I am Alexander, 
but then he is Alexander too." 

The wife of Darius was young and very beautiful, and 
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thej had a little Bon who was with them in the camp. It 
seems almost unaccountable that Darius should have brought 
such a helpless and defenceless charge with hini into camps 
and fields of battle. But the truth was that he had no idea 
of even a battle with Alexander ; and as to defeat, he did not 
contemplate the remoteet possibility of it. He regarded 
Alexander aa a mere bo; — energetic and daring, it is true, 
and at the head of a desperate band of odtenturers ; but he 
considered hia whole force as altogether too insignificant to 
make any stand against such a vast military power as he was 
bringing against him. He presumed that he would retreat 
as fast as possible before the Persian army came neur him. 
The idea of such a boy coming down at break of day, from 
narrow defiles of the mountains, upon his vast encampment 
covering all the pl^s, and in twelve hours putting the 
whole might; mass to flight, was what never entered his 
imagination at ail. The exploit was, indeed, a very extra, 
ordinary one. Alexander's forees may have consisted of 
forty or fifty thousand men, and, if we may believe their 
story, there were over a hundred thousand Persians left 
dead upon the field. Many of these were, however, killed 
by the dreadful confumon and violence of the retreat, aa vast 
bodies of horsemen, pressing through the defiles, rode over 
and trampled down the foot soldiera who were toiling in 
awful confusion along the way, having fled before the horse- 
men left the field. 

Alexander had beard that Darius had left the greater 
part of hia royal treasures iu Damoscua, and he sent 
Farmenio there to seize them. This expedition was suc- 
cessful. An enormous amount of gold and silver fell into 
Alexander's hands. The plate was coined into money, and 
many of the treasures were sent to Qreece. 
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Dirins got together & amall rcmnatit of his army md 
eontiuaed hu flight. He did not stop until he had croBsed the 
Euphrates. He then sent an ftmbasaador to Alexander to 
make propodtioiu for peace. He remonstrated with him, m 
the cominuDicatioa which he made, for coming tteu to 
inrade hia dominions, and urged him to withdraT and b« 
satisfied witb liis own kingdom. He offered him any suna 
he might name as a ransom for his mother, wife, and child, 
and agreed that if be woitld deliTer them op to hint on tha 
pajment of the ransom, aad depart from his dominioas, ha 
woidd thenceforth regard him as an ally and a iriend. 

Alexander readied by a letter, eipKSKei in brief but veiy 
decided language. He said that the Petsiana bad, under tbo 
Mieestors of Darins, crossed the Helleapcait, iavaded Oreecef 
iMd waste the coimtry, and destroyed cities and towns, and 
bad thus done them incalculable injury ; and tliat Dsrina 
himself had been plotting against bis (Alexander's) life, and * 
ofieving rewards to any one whs would kill him. "I am 
acting, then," continoed Alrexander, " only ou the defensive. 
The gods, who always favour the right, have given me the 
victory. I am now monarch of a large pwt of Asia, and 
your sOTereign king. If you will admit this, and come to 
me as my sulgect, I will restore to you your mother, your 
wife, and your child, witfaoot aay ransom. And, at any rate, 
whatever you decide in respect to these propose, if you 
wish to communicate with me on any subject heredter, I 
shall pay no attention to what you send unless you address 
it to me as your king." 

One circumstance oceurrcd at the close of this great 
victwj which iljUBtrates the magnanimity of Alexander's 
character, and helps to e;q>lain the very strong personal 
'*achment which every body within the circle of his ioflaence 
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so obTionsl; felt for him. He found & great number of 
euTO^B and ambauadon from the Tarioua atates of Greece 
at the Persian courts and these peraons fell into hig hands 
amoDg the other captives. Now the etetei and citieB of 
Greece, all except Sparta and Theben, which last c^ he 
had deatroyed, irere combined ostensiblj in the confedera- 
tion by which Alexander was sustained. It seems, howerer, 
that there was a secret emnitf against hiirt in Greece, and 
Torious parties had sent messengers and agents to tlie Per- 
sian court to aid in plots and schemes to interfere with and 
defeat Alexander's plans. The Tbebons, scattered and dis- 
organised as they were, had sent euTojs in this way. Now 
Alexander, in considering what disposition he should make 
of these emissaries from his own lacd, decided to regard 
them all as trutors except the Tbebons. All except the 
Thebans were traiiors, he maintained, for acting secretly 
against hun, while ostensibly, and by solemn covenants, they 
were his Mends. "The case of the Thebans is very 
different," said he. " I huve destroyed their city, and they 
have a right to consider me their enemy, and to do all they 
can to oppose my progress, and to regain their own lost 
existence and their former power." So he gave them their 
liberty and sent them away with marks of consideration and 
honour. 

As the TBst army of the Persian monarch had now been 
defeated, of course none of the smaller kingdoms or pro- 
rinces thought of resisting. They yielded one after another, 
and Alexander appointed governors of his owti to rule orer 
them, He advanced in this manner along the eastern aborei 
of the Mediterranean Sea, meeting with no obstruction until 
he reached the great and powerful city of Tyre. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



HE city of Tyre stood on a small iBtand, 
three of four miles in diameter,* on the 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean Sea. 
It was, in those days, the greatest commer- 
cial city in the world, and it exercised a 
>ritime power by means of its fleets and ships, 
iTersed every part of the Mediterranean. 
had been built originally on the mainland; 
ime of the wars which it had to encounter 
with the kings of Babylon in the East, this old city had 
been abandoned by the inhabitants, and a new one built 
upon an island not far from the shore, which could be more 
easily defended from an enemy. The old city had gone to 
ruin, and its place was occupied by old walls, fallen towers, 
atones, columns, arches, and other remdns of the ancient 
magnificence of the place. 

The island on which the Tyre of Alexander's day had 
been built was about half a mile from the shore. The water 
between was about eighteen feet deep, and formed a har- 
bour for the vessels. Tlie great business of the Tyriana 
was commerce. They bought and sold merchandise in all 
the ports of the Mediterranean Seaj and transported it by 
their merchant vessels to and fro. They had also fleets of 

Ea of Uiis island. 
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war galleys, wUcb they used to protect their mterests on 
tbe high aeas, and in the TsriouB ports which their merchant 
Tesaels Tisited. They were tfcuB wealthy and powerfiil, and 
yet they li«ed shut up upon their little island, aBd wk« 
almost ^tirely independent of the tn^nland. 

The city itself, however, though contracted in extent on 
account of the email dimenaions of the island, was Tery 
compactly built and strongly fortified, and it contained a 
vast number of stately and magnificent edifices, which were 
filled with stores of wealth that had been accumulated hy 
the mercantile enterprise and thrift of many generations. 
Extravagant stories are told by the historians and geogra- 
phers of those days, in respect to the scale on which the 
structures of Tyre were built. It was said, t<a instance, 
that the walls were one hundred and fifty feet high. It is 
true that the walls rose directly from the surface of the 
water, and of course a considerable part of their elevation 
was required to bring them up to the level of the surface 
of the land; and then, hi addition to this, they had to be 
carried up the wliole ordinary height of a city wall to afford 
the usual protection to the edifices and dwellings within. 
There might liave been some places where the walla them- 
selves, or structures connected with them, were carried up 
to the elevatfon above named, though it is scarcely to be 
supposed that such could have been their ordinary dimen- 

At any rate. Tyre was a very wealthy, magnificent, and 
powerful city, intent on its commerci^ operations, and wel 
furnished with means of protecting them at sea, but f«eling 
little interest and taking little pwt in the contentions coin- 
tinnally arising among the rival powers which had p< 
of the land. Their policy was to retain their independen 
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and yet to keep on good terma with all other powers, bo that 
their commercial intercourse with the porta of sJl nations 
might go on undisturbed. , 

It was, of coorse, a Terj serious question with Alex- 
ander, oa his route lay now through Fhtenicia and in the 
neighhoorhood of Tjre, what he should do in respect to 
such a port. He did not like to leave it behind him and 
proceed to the eastward; for, in case of any reTerses hap- 
pening to him, the Tyrians would be very likely to act 
decidedly against him, and their power on the Mediterranean 
would enable them to act very efBciently agunst him on 
all the coaatB of Greece and Asia Minor. On the other 
hand, it leemed a desperate undertaking to attack the city. 
He had none but land fotcea, and the island was half a mile 
from the shore. Besides its enormous walls, rising perpeO' 
dicularly out of the water, it was defended l:^ ships well 
armed and manned. It was not possible to surround the 
city and starre it into submission, as the inhabitants had 
wealth to buy, and sliips to bring in, any quantity of provi- 
sions and stores by sea. Alexander, however, determined 
not to follow Darius towards the east, and leave such a 
stronghold as this behind him. 

The Tynans wished to avoid a quarrel if it were pos- 
sible. They sent complimentary messages to Alexander, 
congratulating him. on bis conquests, and disavowing all 
feelings of hostility to bim. They also sent him a golden 
crown, as many of the other states of Asia had done, in 
token of their yielding a general submission to his authority. 
Alexander returned very gracious replies, and expressed to 
them his intention of coming to Tyre for the purpose of 
offering sacrifices, as he said, to Hercules, a god whom the 
Tyrians worshipped. 
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The TjiisoB knew that whererer Alexander went he 
went at the head of hie armj, and his coming into Tjre at 
alt implied necessaril; his taking military poBsenion of it. ' 
Thej thought it might, perhaps, be somewhat difficolt to 
diaposBesB such a viaitor after he should once get installed 
in their castles and palaces. So the; sent him word that it 
would not be in their power to receire him in the city itself, 
but that be could offer tbe sacrifice which he intended on 
the mainland, aa there was a temple sacred to Hercules 
among the ruins there. 

Alexander then called a council of bis officers, and stated 
to them his views. He said that, on reSecting fully upon 
the Butiject, he bad come to tbe condu^on that it was best 
to postpone pushing his expedition forward into the heart of 
Persia until be should have subdued I^re completely, and 
made himself master of the Ueditcrranean Sea. He siud, 
also, that be should take possession of Egypt before turning 
bis arms towards the forces that Darius was gathering against 
him in the East. The generals of the army concurred in 
this opinion, and Alexiinder advanced towards l^re. The 
Tyrians prepared for their defence. 

Ailer examining carefully all tbe circumstances of the 
case, Alexander conceived the very hold plan of building a 
broad causeway irom the mainland to the island on which 
the city was founded, out of tbe ruins of old l^re, and then 
marching hia army over upon it to the walla of tbe city, 
where he could then plant bis engines and make a breach. 
This would seem to be a very desperate undertaking. It is 
true tbe stones remaining on the site of the old city afforded 
sufficient materials for the construction of the pier, but then 
tbe work must go on against a tremendous opposition, both 
from the walk of the city itself and from the Tyrian ships 
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in the harbour. It would seem to be almost impossible to 

protect tie men from these ftttacks bo aa to allow the opera- 
tiona to proceed at all, and the difficulty and duiger must 
increase teiy rapidlj as the work should approach the walla 
of the citj. But, notwithstanding these objections, Alex- 
ander determined to proceed. Tjre must be taken, and 
this was DbvioUBlj the onlj possible mode of taking it. 

The soldiers advanced to undertake the work with great 
readiness. Their strong personal attachment to Alexander ; 
their confidence that whaterer he should plan and attempt 
would succeed ; the novelty and boldness of this design of 
reaching an island b; building an isthmus to it from the 
mainland — these and other similar considerations excited 
the ardour and enthusiasm of the troops to the highest 

In constructing works of this kind in the wi^er, the 
material used is sometimes stone and sometimes earth. So 
far as earth is employed, it is necessary to resort to some 
means to prevent its spreading under the water, or being 
'Washed away by the dash of the waves at its sides. This is 
usually effected by driviug what are called pila, which are 
long beams of wood, pointed at the end, and driven into the 
earth by means of powerful engines. Aleiander sent parties 
of men into the mountains of Lebanon, where were vast 
forests of cedars, which were very celebrated in ancient 
times, and which are often alluded to in the sacred Scriptures. 
They cut down these trees, and brought the stems of them 
to the shore, where they sharpened them at one end and 
drove them into the sand, in order to protect the sides of 
their embankment. Others brought stones from the ruins 
and tumbled them into the sea in the direction where the 
pier was to be built, It was some time before the work 
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made snob progress as to attract mucti attention from Tjte. 
At length, however, when the people of the city sav it 
graduallj increaung in size and adranciDg towards tbem, 
thej concluded that the; must engage in earnest in the worlc 
of arresting its progress. 

The; accordingly constmcted eng^es on the walls to 
throw hear; darts and stones over the water to the men upon 
the pier. The; sent secretly to the tribes that inhabited 
the valleys and rariues among the momitains, to attack the 
parties at work there, and the; landed forces from the city 
at some distance from the pier, and then marched along the 
shore and attempted to drive away the men that were 
engaged in carrying stones from the ruins. The; aUo fitted 
tip and manned some galleys of large size, and brought them 
i^ near to the pier itself, and attacked the men who were at 
work upon it with stones, darts, arrows, and missiles of every 
description. 

But all was of uo aviul. The work, though impeded, 
still went on. Aleianderbuiltlai^screensof wood upon the 
pier, covering them with hides, which protected his soldiers 
from the weapons of the enemy, so that they could cany on 
on their operations safely behind them. By these means the 
work advanced for some distance further. As it advanced, 
various structures were erected upon it, especially along the 
sides and at the end towards the city. These structures 
consisted of great engines for driving piles, and machines 
for throwing stones and darts, and towers carried up to a 
great height, to enable the men to' throw stones and heavy 
weapons down upon the galleys which might attempt to 
qiproach them. 

At length the Tynans determined on att«npting to 
destroy all these wooden works by meuis of what is ctdled 
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in modern times a Jcrt thip. They took a lar^ gallej, and 
filled it with combustiblei of etery kind. They loaded it 
first with light diy wood, and they poured pitch, and tar, 
and oil over all this wood t4) make it hum with fiercer Barnes. 
They saturated the sails and the cordage in the some manner, 
and Iwd trains of combustible materials through all parts of 
the vessel, so that when fire should be set in one part it 
would immediately spread everywhere, and set the whole 
mass in flames at once. They towed this ship, on a windy 
day, near to the enemy's works, and on the ude ^m which 
the wind was Wowing. They then put it in motion towards 
the pier at a point where there was the greatest collection 
of endues and machines, and when they had got as near as 
they dared to go themselves, the men who were on board set 
the trutts on fire, and made Uieir escape in boats. The 
flames ran all orer the vessel with inconceivable rapidity. 
The vessel itself drifted down upon Aleiander'a works, not- 
withstanding the most strenuous exertions of his soldiers to 
keep it away. The frames and engines, and the enormous 
and complicated machines which hod been erected, took 
flre, and the whole mass was soon enveloped in a general 
eonflagration. 

Tlie men made desperate attempts to defend their works, 
bat all in vain. Some were killed by arrows and darts, 
some were burned to death, and others, m the conftision, fell 
into the sea. Finally, the army was obliged to draw back, 
and to abandon all that was combnstible in the vast constrac- 
tion they bad reared, to the devouring flames. 

Not long after this the sea itself came to the ^ of the 
l^ians. There was a storm ; and, as a consequence of it, 
a heavy swell rolled in from tiie offing, which soon tmder- 
mined md washed away a large part of the pier, lie effscta 
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of a hear; nek on the motX massive and snbstantial Btmcturea, 
vben thej are &irly eipoaed to its impulse, are far greater, 
than would be conceiTed possible b; those who had not 
witnefised them. The most ponderons stones are remoTed, 
the BtTong^est fosteninga are torn asunder, and embankments 
the most compact and solid are undermined and washed 
awsj. The storm, in this case, destroyed in a few boars 
the work of many months, while the anny of Aleituider 
looked on &om the shore witnes^g its rar^^s in dismay. 

When the storm was orer, and the first shock of chi^iin 
and disf^pointment had passed from the minds of the men, 
Alexander prepared to resume the work with fresh vigour 
and enei^. The men commenced repairing the pier and 
widening it, so aa to increase its strength and capacity. 
The; dn^ged whole trees to the edges of it, and sank them, 
branches and all, to the bottom, to form a sort of platform 
there, to prevent the stones from sinking into the slime. 
They built new towers and engines, covering them with green 
hides to make them flre-proof ; and thus they were soon 
advandng again, and gradually drawing nearer to the city, 
and in a more threatening and formidable manner than ever. 

Alexander finding that his efforts were impeded very 
much by the ships of the T^riana, determined on collecting 
and equipping a fleet of his own. This be did at Sidou, 
which was a town a short distance nortb of l^e. He 
embarked on board this fleet himself, and came down with it 
into the Tyrian seas. With this fleet he had various success. 
He chained many of the ships together, two and two, at a 
little distance apart, covering the inclosed space with a 
platform, on which the soldiers oonld stand to fight. The 
men also erected engines on these platforms to attack the 
<aty. These engines were of various kinds. There was 
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what they called the batteriDg-raio, which was a long tud 
very heavj beam of wood, headed with iron or braas. Thu 
beam was saspended by a chain in the middle, bo that it 
could be Bwuug back and forth by the Holdiers, iUi head 
striking against the wall each time, by which meanB the wall 
would Bomotimea be soon battered down. They had also 
machines for throwing great stones, or beams of wood, b; 
means of the elastic force of strong bars of wood, or of steel, 
or that of twisted ropes. The part of the machiue upon 
which the atone was placed would be drawn back bj the 
united strength of many of the soldiers, and then, as it 
recorered itself when released, the stone wonld be throwii 
off into the air with prodigioua velocity and force. 

Alexander's double galleys answered very well as long aa 
the water was smooth ; but aometimes, when they were 
caught out in a swell, the rolling of the wares would rack 
and twist them so as to tear the platforms aaunder, and sink 
the men in the sea. Thus difficulties unexpected and for- 
midable were continually arising. Alexander, however, 
persevered through them all. The Tynans finding them- 
aelres pressed more and more, and seeing that the danger* 
impending became more and more formidable every day, at 
length concluded to send a great number of the women and 
children away to Carthage, which was a great commercial 
city in Africa. They were determined not to submit to 
Alexander, but to carry their resistance to the very last 
extremity. And as the closing scenea of a siege, especially 
if the place is at last taken by storm, are awful beyond 
description, they vrished to save their wivea, and daughters, 
and helpleas babea from having to witness them. 

In the meantime, as the siege advanced, the parties 
became more and more mcensed against each other. Tbey 
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treated the captirea which thej took on either side wiQi 
greater and greater cruelty, each thinking that they were 
only retaliating worse injuries from the other. The Moce- 
doniam approached nearer and nearer. The resources of 
the unhappy citj were gradoall; cut off and ita strength worn 
away. The engines approached nearer and nearer to the 
walls, until the battering-rams bore directly upon them, and 
breaches began to be made. At length one great breach 
on the southern side was found to be " practicable," as they 
call it. Alexander began to prepare for the final assault, 
and the I^rians saw before them the horrible prospect of 
being taken by storm. 

Still they would not submit. Submission would now 
have done but little good, though it might hnve saved some 
of the final horrors of the scene. Alexander had become 
greatly exasperated by the long resistance which the Tjriana 
had made. They probably could not now hare aTerted 
destruction, but they might perhaps have prevented its 
coming upon them in so terrible a shape as the irruption of 
thirty thousand frantic and infuriated soldiers through the 
breaches in their walls to take their city by storm. 

The breach by which Alexander proposed to force his 
entrance was on the southern side. He prepared a number 
of ships, with platforms raised upon them in such a manner 
that, on getting near the walls, they could be let down and 
form a sort of bridge, over which the men could pass to the 
broken fragments of the wall, and thence ascend through the 
breach above. 

The plan succeeded. The ships advanced to the proposed 
place of landing. The bridges were let down. The men 
crowded over them to the foot of the wall. They clambered 
up through the breach to the battlements above, although 
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the T;TiaDB thronged the passage and made the most 
desperate reeiBtaiiee. Hundreds were killed by darts, and 
arrows, and falling Btones, and their bodies tumbled into 
the sea. The others, paying no attention to their &llen 
comrades, and drowning the horrid screams of the cmshed 
and the dying with their own frantic shouts of rage and Airy, 
pressed on up the brolien wall till they reached the battle- 
ments abOTe. The vast throng then rolled along npon the 
top of die wall till thej came to stairways and slopes' by 
which they could descend into the city, and pouring down 
through all these aTennes, they spread over the streets, and 
satiated the hatred and rage which had been gathering 
strength for seven long months, in bursting bto houses, and 
killing and destroying all that came in their way. Thus the 
dty was stormed. 

After the soldiers were weary with the work of slaughter- 
ing the wretched inbabitanls of the city, they found that 
many still remained aliTe, and Alexander tarnished the 
character for generosity and forbearance for which he had 
thus far been distinguished by the cruelty with which he 
treated them. Some were executed, some thrown into 
the sea; and it is even said that two thousand were crucified 
along the sea-shore. This may mean that their bodies were 
placed upon crosses after life had been destroyed by some 
more humane method than cmrafizion. At any rate, we find 
frequent indications from this time that prosperity and power 
were heginoiDg to exert their usual unfarourable infioence 
upon Alexander's character. He became haughty, imperious, 
and cruel. He lost the modesty and gentleness which seemed 
to characterise him in the earlier part of his life, and began 
to assume the moral character, as well as perform the 
exploits, of a military hero. 
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A good illiutratioii of tlua is Afforded bj the answer Uut 
he aeot to Dariaa about the time of the Btonuiug of Tfre, in 
replj to a wcond oommunication which he hod received from 
him propound tenns of peace. Darius offered him a very 
la^^ Bom of monej for the raiuom of hia mother, wife, and 
dtild, and agreed to gireap to him all the countrj he had con- 
quered, including the whole territory weet of the Euphrates. 
He »bo off^^ him his daughter Statira in marriage. He 
rec(»nmended to him to accept these terms, and be conteut 
with the possesidons he had alreadj acquired ; that he could 
not expect to loeGeed, if he should try, in crossing the mighty 
rifers (^ tlie East, which were in the way of his march 
towards the Persian dominions. 

Alexander replied, that if be wished to man; hia 
daugbter he could do it without bis consent; as to the 
ransom, he was not ia wont of money ; in reaped to Darius's 
offering to give him up all west of the Euphrates, it was 
absurd for a man to speak of giring what was no longer his 
own ; that he bad crossed too many seaa in his military 
expedilJons. since he left Macedon, to feel any concern about 
the rioer$ that be might find in his way ; and that he sboold 
continue to pursue Darius wherever he might retreat ia 
search of safety and protection, and he bad no fear but tfiat 
he should find and conquer him at last. 

It was a harsh and cruel message to send to the unhappy 
monarch whom he had already so greatly injured. Pannenio 
adrised him to accept Darios's offers. " I would," said he, 
"if I were Alexander." "Yes," said Alexander, "and so 
would I if I were Pannenio." What a reply ftom a youth 
of twenty-two to a venerable general of sixty, who had been 
BO tried and faithful a friend, and so efiicient a coadjutor 
both to his father and to himself for bo many years ! 
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The mege and storming of l^e haa alwajB b«en con- 
ddered one of the greatest of Alexander's exploits. The 
boldness, the perseverance, the indomitable energy which he 
himself and all his armj manifested, during the seven months 
of their Herculean toil, attracted the admiration of the world. 
And yet we find our feelings of sympathy for his character, 
and interest in his fate, somewhat alienated by the indica- 
tions of pride, imperioosness, and cruelty which begin to 
appear. While he rises in our estimation as a military hero, 
he begins to sink somewhat as a man. 

And yet the change was not sadden. He bore dnring 
the siege his part in the privations and difficulties which the 
soldiers hod to endure ; and the dangers to which they had 
to be exposed, be was always willing to share, One night 
he was out with a party upon the mountains. Among his 
few immediate attendants was Lysiiuachus, one of hia former 
teachers, who always loved to accompany him at such times. 
LysimachuB was advanced in life, and somewhat infirm, and 
consequently could not Iceep up with the rest in the march. 
Alexander remuned with Lysimachua, and ordered the rest 
to go on. The road at length became so rugged that they 
had to dismount from their horses and walk. Finally they 
lost their way, and found themselves obliged to stop for the 
night. They had no fire. They saw, however, at a distance, 
some camp fires blaaing which belonged to the barbarian 
tribes against whom the expedition was directed. Alexander 
went to the nearest one. There were two men lying by it, 
who had been stationed to take care of it. He advanced 
stealthily to them and killed them both, probably while they 
were asleep. He then took a brand from their fire, carried 
it back to his own encampment, where he made a bladng 
fire for himself and Lysimachus, and they passed the night 
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in comfort and eafetj. Thin is the story. How far we are 
to give credit to it, each reader must judge for himself. 
One thing is certain, however, that there are many militoi; 
heroes (^ whom such stories would not be even fabricated. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

ALEXANDER IN EaTFT. 

PTER completing the subjugation of Tjre, 

' Alexander commenced his march for Egypt. 

^ HIb route led Mm throagh Jodea. The time 

was alioiit three hundred yeare before the 

birth of Christ, and, of course, this passage of 

the great conqueror through the loud of Israel took place 

between the historical periods of the Old Testament and of 

the New, so that no account of it is given in. the sacred 

Tolame. 

There was a Jewish writer named Josephus, who lired 
and wrote a few years after Christ, and, of course, more than 
three hundred years after Alexander. He wrote a history of 
the Jews, which is a very entertaining book to read; but he 
liked ao much to magnify the importance of the events in 
the history of his country, and to embellish them with mar- 
vellous and supeniatiiral incidents, that his narratives hare 
not always been receiTed with implicit faith. Josephus says 
that, as Alexander passed through Palestine, he went to 
pay a visit to Jerusalem. The circumstances of this visit. 
According to hia account, were these. 

The city of Tyre, before Alexander besieged It, as it lived 
entirely by commerce, and was surrounded by the sea, had to 
depend on the neighbouring countries for a supply of food. 
The people were accordingly accustomed to purchase grain 
in Phtenicia, in Jndea, and in Egypt, and transport it by 
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tiieir ships to the bland. Alexander, in the same manner, 
when beaie^ng the citj, found thst he must depend npon the 
neighbouring conntriea for supplies of food ; and he accurd- 
ingly sent reqniaitiona for such supplies to sereral places, and, 
among others, to Judea. The Jews, as Josephus sajs, reftised 
to send an; such supplies, saying that it would be inconsistent 
with fidelity to Darius, under whose gorernnient they were. 

Alexander took no notice of this reply at the time, being 
occupied with the siege of Tjre ; hut, as goon as that city 
was taken, and he was ready to pass through Judea, he 
directed his march towards Jerusalem with the intention of 
destroying the city. 

Now the chief magistrate at Jerusalem at this time, the 
one who had the command of the city, ruling it, of course, 
under' a general responsibility to the Persian government, 
was the high priest. His name was Jaddus. In the time 
of Christ, about three hundred years after this, the name of 
the high priest, as the reader will recollect, was Caiaphas. 
Jaddus and all the inhabitants of Jerusalem were very much 
alarmed. They knew not what to do. The siege and cap- 
ture of Tyre had impressed them all with a strong sense of 
Alexander's terrible energy and martial power, and they 
began to anticipate certain destruction. 

Jaddus caused great sacrifices to be oSered to Almighty 
God, and public and solemn prayers were made, to implore 
his guidance and protection. The next day after these ser- 
vices, he told Uie people that they had nothing to fear. God 
bad appeared to him in a dream, and directed him what to 
do. " We are not to resist the conqueror," said he, " but to 
go forth to meet him and welcome hi m. We are to strew 
the city with flowers, and adorn it as for a festive celebration. 
The priests are to be dreaseil in their pontifical robes and go 
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fbrth, and the inliabitantB are to follow tihem in a dvic pro- 
ceadon. In this vaj we ire to go out to meet AJezonder ae 
lie adrancea—and all will be well." 

These directiiMre were followed. Alexander was coming 
on with a foU detenoination to deatroj the atj. When, 
however, he saw this procesaion, and eame near enough to 
distinguish the appearance and dreaa of the high priest, he 
stopped,aeemed surprised and pleased, and advanced towards 
him with an air of the profoundest deference and respect. 
He seemed to paj him almost religious homage and adoration. 
Every one was astonished. Pannenio asked bim for an ezplaii»- 
tion. Alexander made the following eitraerdinarj statement; 
"When I was inMacedoD,beforeBet&igoiitoD this expe- 
dition, while I was revolving the sul^ect in laj mind, musing 
da; after da; on the means of conquering Asia, one night I had 
a remarkable dream. In m j dreani this very priest appeared 
before me, dressed just as he is now. He exhorted me to 
banish every fear, to cross the Hellespont boldly, and to pnrii 
forward into the heart of Asia. He Esid that Qod would march 
at the head of my army, and give me the victory over all lite 
Persians. I recognise this priest as die same person that 
appeared to me then. He has the same countenance, the 
same dress, the same stature, the same air. It is through his 
encouragement and aid that I am here, and I am ready to 
worship and adore the God whose service he administers." 

Alexander joined the high priest in the procession, and 
they retnmed to Jerusalem together, llere Alexander 
nnited wilb them and with the Jews of the city in the 
celebration of religions rites, by offering sacrifices and 
oblations in the Jewish manner. The writings which are 
ntrw printed together in our Bibles, as the Old Testament, 
trere, in those days, written separately on parchment rolls, 
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and kept in the temple. The prieata produced from the 
rolls the one contMning the prophecies of Dttuiel, and the; 
reftd and interpreted some of these prophecies to Alexander, 
which they conddered to have reference to him, though 
written many hundred years before. Alexander was, a^i 
Josephus relates, very much pleased at the sight of these 
ancient predictions, and the interpretation pnt apon them 
hy the priests. He assured the Jews that they should be 
protected in the exercise of all their rights, and especially in 
their religious worship, and he also promised them that he 
would take their brethren who resided in Media and Babylon 
under his special charge when he should come into posses- 
ion of those places. These Jews of Media and Bsbylon 
were the descendants of captives which had been carried 
away irom then: native land in former wars. Such is the 
story which Josephus relates. The Greek historians, on the 
other hand, make no mention of this visit to Jerusalem ; aod 
some persons think that it was never made, but that the 
story arose and was propagated from generation to' gene- 
ration among the Jews, through the influence of their desire 
to magnify the importance and influence of their worship, 
and that Josephus incorporated the account into his history 
without sufficiently verifying the facts. 

However it may be in regard to Jerusalem, Alexander 
was delayed at Gaza, which, as may he seen upon the map, 
is on the shore of the Mediterranean Sea. It was a place of 
considerable commerce und wealth, and was, at this time, 
under the command of a governor whom Darius had stationed 
there. His name was Betis. Betis refused to surrender 
the place Alexander stopped to besiege it, and the siege 
delayed him two months. He was very much exasperated at 
this, both against Betis and i^ainst the city. 

I 2 
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His unreasonable anger was very much increased by a 
wonnd which he receiTed. He was near a ntouDd which his 
soldiers had been coDstmcting near the city, to place engines 
upon for an attack upon the walls, when an arrow, shot from 
one of the engines upon the walls, stmck him in the breast. 
It penetrated his annonr, and wonaded him deeply io the 
shoulder. The wonnd was very painful for some time, and 
the suffering which be endured from it only added fuel to 
the flame of bis anger against the city. 

At last breaches were made in the walls, and the place 
was taken by storm. Aleiand^ treated the wretched 
captives with extreme cruelty. He cut'tbe garrison to pieces, 
and sold the inhabitants to slavery. As for Betis, he dealt 
with him in a manner almost too horrible to be described. 
The reader will recollect that Achilles, at the siege of Troy 
after killing Hector, dragged his dead body around the walb 
of the city. Alexander, growing more cruel as lie became 
more accustomed to war and bloodshed, had been intending 
to imtlate this example so soon as he could find an enemy 
worthy of such a fate. He now determined to carry : his 
plan into execntton with Betis. He ordered him into his 
presence. A few years before, he would have rewarded him 
for his fidelity in his master's service; but now, grown 
selfish, hard-hearted, and revengeful, he looked upon him 
with a countenance full of rindictire exultation, and said 

" Tou are not going to die the simple death that you 
desire. You have got the worst torments that revenge can 
invent to suffer." 

Betis did not reply, but looked upon Alexander with a 
calm, and composed, and unsubdued air, which incensed the 
conqueror more and more. 

"Observe his damb arrogance," said Alexander; "but 
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I will conquer him. I will show hira that I ean draw groan» 
from him if Dothing else." 



He then ord^vd holes to be made throngh tlie heels of 
bia unhapp; captiTe, aad passing a rope through them, bad 
the bodj fastened to a chariot, and draped about the city 
till no life remained. 

Alexander found many rich treasures in Gaza. He sent 
a large part of them to his mother Olympias, whom he bad 
left in MacedOQ. Alexander's affection for bis mother seems 
to have been more permanent than almost any other good 
trait in bis character. He found, in addition to other stores 
of valuable mercbaiidise, a lai^ quantity of frankincense 
and myrrh. These are gums which were hrought from 
Arabia and were very costly. They were used chiefly iu 
making offerings and in bnmiiig incense to the goda. 

When Alexander was a youn^ man in Macedon, before 
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his father's death, he was one d^ present at the offering of 
eacriflcea, and one of bia teachers aad guardians, named 
Leonnatus, who was standing bj, thought he was rather 
profuse in his consumption of frankincense and mjrrh. He 
was taking it Dp by handfula and throwing it upon the fire. 
Leonnatua reproved him for this eztraragance, and told him 
that when he became master of the countries where these 
costly gums were ^ocured, he might be as prodigal of them 
as he ple«sed, but that in the mean time it would be proper 
for him to be mare prudent and ecouomicaL Alexander 
remembered this reproof, and finding vast stores of these 
expensive gums in Gaza, he sent the whole quantity to 
Leonnatus, telling him that he aent him this abundaiit 
supply that be might not hare *ceadon to be so remrved and 
apMingfor the future in his sacrifices to the godg. 

After tills conquest and destruction (^ Qaza, Alexander 
continued liis march southward to the frontiers of Egypt. 
He reached these frontiers at the city of Pelusium. The 
E^Tptians had been under the Persian dominion, but they 
abhorred it, and were very ready to submit to Alexander's 
sway. They sent ambasaadors to meet him upon the 
frontiers. The governors of the cities, as he advanced into 
the country, finding that it would be useless to resist, and 
warned by die terrible example of Thebes, Tyre, and Gaza, 
siiirendered to him as fast as he summoned them. 

He went to Memphis. Memphis was a great and powerful 
city, situated in what was called Lower Egypt, on tbe Nile, 
jnst above where the branches which form the mouths of the 
Nile separate from the main stream. All that part of Egypt 
is fiat country, having been formed hj the deposits brought 
down by the Nile. Sach land is called alluvial; it is always 
level, and, as it consists of successive deposits from the 
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tuiitid watera of tke river, mode in the successira inunda- 
tKHU, it fomu ilwafi a rerf rioh soil, deep and iDexhaustUile, 
and is, of oodrse, extremelj fertile. Egypt has been 
celebrated for its unexampled ferCilitj from the earliest 
times. It wares with fields of eom and griun, and ia adorned 
with grorea of the most luxuriaDt growth and richeat 
Terdure. 

It is only, howerer, so far as the laod is formed bj the 
deposits of tiie Nile, that this scene of Terdure and beauty 
extends. On the east it is bounded bj ranges of barren 
and rocky hills, and on the west by vaM deserts, consisting 
of moving sanda, from whii^ no animal or vegetable life can 
derive tile meuis of existence. The reason of this sterility 
seems to be the absence of water. The geological formation 
of the land is sach that it' furniahes few springs of water, 
and no streams, and in that climate it seldom or never raina. 
If there is water, the most barren sands will clothe them-- 
selves with some E^tecies of vegetation, which, in its decay, 
will form a soil that will neurit mwe and more fully each 
succeeding generation of plants. But in the absence of 
water, any surfaoe of earth will soon become a barren sand. 
The wind will drive away everything imponderable, leaving 
only tlie heavy sands, to drift in stwms, like fields of snow. 

Among these Airicaji deserts, however, there are soma 
fertile spots. They are occasioned by springs which arise ia 
little dells, and which saturate the ground with moisture for 
some distMice around them. The water from these springs 
flows for some distaoee, in muiy cases, in a little stream, 
before it is finally lost and absorbed in the sands. The 
whale tract under the infiueace of tim irrigatiou clothes 
itself with verdure. ■ Trees grow up to shade it. It forms a 
^t whose beauty, abeolotely great, is heightened by tl^ 
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coutraat which it preeeata to the gloomy ahi desolate deaert 
by which it ia amrounded. Such a green spot in the desert 
is called an Oasis. They are the reaort and the refuge of 
the traveller and the pilgrim, who seek ahelter and repose 
upon them in their weary jonmeys oyer the trackless wilds. 

Nor must it he supposed that these islands of fertility 
and verdure are always rniall. Some of them are very 
eztensiTe, and contain a considerable population. There is 
one called the Great Oaiis, which conusts of a chain of 
fertile tracts of about a hundred miles in length. Another, 
called the Oasis of Siwah, has, in modern times,a population 
of eight thousand souls. This last ia situated not far from 
the shores of the Mediterraneau 8e& — at least not very far ; 
perliapa two or three hundred miles — and it waa a very 
celebrated spot in Alexander's day. 

The cause of its celebrity was that it was the seat and 
centre of the worship of a famous deity called Jupit«r 
Ammon. This god was said to be the son of Jupiter, though 
there were all sorts of stories about his origin and early 
history. He had the form of a ram, and was worshipped by 
the people of Egypt, and also by the Cartbagiuians, and by 
the people of Northern Africa generally. His temple was 
in this Oasis, and it waa surrounded by a considerable popn* 
lation, which was supported, in a great degree, by the 
expenditures of the worshippers who came as pilgrims, or 
otherwise, to sacrifice at his shrine. 

It is said that Alexander, finding that the various olyecla 
of hnman ambition which he had been so rapidly attaining 
by his victories and conquests for the past few years were 
insufficient to satisfy him, began now to aspire for some 
■upematuTal honours, and he accordingly conceived the 
design of having himself declared tA be the son of a god. 
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The heroea of Homer were sods of the gods. Alexander 
envied them the fame aud honour which this distinctioa 
gave them in the opinion of mankind. He determined to 
visit the temple of Jnpiter Ammon in the Otsoi of Siwah, 
Hnd to have the declaration of his divine origin made by the 
priests there. 

He proceeded, accordingly, to the mouth of the Nile 
where he found a very eUgible place, as he believed, for the 
foundation of a commercial city, and he determined to build 
it OD Mb return. Thence he marched along the shores of 
the Mediterranean, towards the west, until he rea<^eil a place 
called Fanetonium, which will be found upon the map. He 
then left the seashore and marched sonth, striking at ones 
into the desert when he left the sea. He was accompanied 
by a small detachment of his army as an escort, and they 
ioiimeyed eleven days before they reached the Oasis. 

They had a variety of perilous adventures in crossing the 
desert. For the first two dajs the soldiers were eicited and 
pleased with the noveltyand romantic grandeur of the scene. 
The desert has, in some degree, the sublimity of the ocean. 
There is] the same boundless eipause, the sume tobt 
unbroken curve of the horizon, the same tmcklesaness, the 
same solitude. There is, in addition, a certain profound and 
awful stillness and repose, which imparts to it a new element 
of impressiveness and grandeur. Its dread and solemn 
silence is far more imposing and sublime than the loudest 
thunders of the seas. 

The third day the soldiers began to be weary of such a 
march. They seemed afrwd to penetrate any further into 
such boundless and terrible solitudes. They had heeu 
obliged to bring water with them m goat-skms, which were 
carried by camels. The camel is the only beast of burden 
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whtch cui be employed npon the deaerts. There is a peca* 
liarity lb the anatomical atructure of this animal b; wluch 
he can lake in, at one time, a supply of water for loanj daja. 
He is formed, in fact, for the desert. In his native state he 
lives in the oases and in theTalleys. He eats the herbage 
which grows among the rocks and hills that alternate with 
the great sandy plains in all these countries. In passing 
from one of his scant; pasturages to another, he has long 
journeys to make acroas the sands, where, though he can 
find food here and there, there is no water. PrOndence has 
formed him with a structure adapted to this exigency, and 
by means of it he becomes extremely oaeful to man. 

The soldiers of Alexander did not take a aufGcient supply 
of water, and were reduced, at one time, to great distress. 
They were relicTed, the story says, by a rain, though rmn is 
extremely unusual in the deaerbi. Alexander attributed 
this snpply to the miraculous interpo^tion of Heaven. They 
' cMch the rain, in such cases, with cloths, and a^erwards 
wring out the water ; though in this iustiwce, as the histo- 
rians of tbat day say, the soldiers did not wait for this tardy 
method of supply, hut the whole detachment held back their 
heads and opened their mouths, to catch the drops of rain 
as they fell. 

There was another danger to which they were exposed 
in their march, more terrible even than the scarcity of water. 
It was that of being orerwhelmed in the clouds of sand and 
dust which sometimes swept over the desert in galea of 
wind. These were called sand-storms. The fine sand flew, 
in such cases, in driving clouds, which filled the eyes and 
stopped the breath of the traveller, and finally buried his 
body under its drifts when he laid down to die. A laige 
army of fifty thousand men, under a former Persian king. 
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had been overwhelmed and destrojed in this wajr, some 
;e«8 before, ia some of the Egjptian deserts. Alexander's 
soldiers had heard of this colamitj, and the; were threatened 
eometimes with the same fate. The;, however, at length 
escaped all the dangers of the desert, and began to iqtprooch 
the green and fertile land of the Oasis. 

The change from the barren and dismal loneliness of the 
sandj plains to the groves and the villages, the beaut; and 
the verdure of the Oasis, was delightful both to Alexander 
himself and to all his men. The priests at the great temple 
of Jnpiter Anunon received them all with marks of great 
distinction and honour. The most solemn and magntflcent 
ceremonies were performed, with offerings, oblations, and 
sacrifices. The priests, after conferring in secret with the 
god in the temple, came out with the annunciation that 
Alexander was indeed his son, afid thej p^d him, accord- 
ingly, almost dirine honours. He ia supposed to have bribed 
them to do this b; presents and pay. Alexander returned 
at length to ftlemplus, and in all his subsequent orders and 
decrees he styled himself " Alexander, Kiug, Son of Jupiter 
Ammon." 

But, though Alexander was thus willing to impress his 
ignorant soldiers with a mysterious veneration for his ficti- 
tious, dirm it j, he was not deceived himself on the suliiject; 
^e sometimes even made his pretensions to the divine 
character a subject of joke. For instance, they one da; 
brought him in too little fire in the /ocus. The focus, or 
fire-place, used in Alexander's day, was a small metallic 
stand, on which the fire was built. It was placed wherever 
convenient in the tent, and the smoke escaped above. They 
had put upon the focus too little fnel one day when they 
brought it in. Alexander asked the officer to let him have 
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either Bome wood or some frankincense; thej might con- 
sider him, he said, aa a god or as a man, whichever they 
pleased, bat he wished to be treated either like one or the 

On his return from the Oasia, Alexander carried forward 
his plan of building a citj at the mouth of the Nile. He 
drew the plan, it is said, with his own hands. He superin- 
tended the construction!, and invited artisans and mechanics 
from all nations to come and reside in it. Thej accepted 
the invitation in great numbers, and the citjsoou became 
large, and weiklthy, and powerful. It was intended as u 
commercial post, and the wisdom and sagacit; which Alex- 
ander manifeated in the selection of the site, is shown hj 
the fact that the city rose immediately to the rank of the 
great seat of trade and commerce for all those shores, and 
has continued to hold tliat rank now for twenty centuries. 

There was an island near the coast, opposite the city, 
called the iaknd of Pharos. They built a most magnificent 
hght-house upon one extremity of this island, which was 
considered, in those days, one of tbe winders of the world. 
It was said to be five hundred feet high. Thia may have 
been an exaggeration. At any rate, it was celebrated 
throughout the world in its day, and its existence and its 
greatness made an impression on tbe human mind which 
has not yet been effaced. Pharos is the name for light- 
house, in many tauguages, to the present day. 

In building the city of Alexandria, Alexander laid asidet 
for a time, his natural and proper character, and aasmned a 
mode of action in strong contrast with the ordinary course 
of Ids life. He was, throughout most of his career, a 
destroyer. He roamed over the world to interrupt com- 
•ree, to break in upon and disturb the peaceful puiiiuits of 
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industry, to batter down citj walls, and bum dwellingB, and 
kill men. This is the true vocation of a hero and a con- 
queror; but at the mouth of the Nile, Alexander laid aaide 
this chnracter. He turned his energies to the work of 
planning means to do good. He constructed a port; he 
built warehouses ; he pTorided accommodations and protec- 
tion for merchants and arttsana. The nations exchanged 
their commodities far more CHsil; and eitensiTely in conse- 
quence of these facilities, and the means of comfort and 
enjoyment were multiplied and increased in thousands and 
thousands of huts in the great dties of Egjpt, and in the 
rural districts along the banka of the Kile. The good, too, 
which he thus commenced, has perpetuated itself. Alex- 
andria has continued to fulfil its beneficent function for two 
thousand years. It is the only monument of bis greatness 
which remains. Every thing else which he accomplished 
perished when he died. How much better would it have 
been for the happiness of mankind, as well as for his own 
true fame and glory, if doing good had been the rule of his 
life Instead of the exception. 
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CHAPTER EX. 

TBB flRXAT TtCIOBT. 

■ LL the we«t«ni part of Aaia was now ia Alex- 
ander's power. He was undisputed master of 
Asia Minor, Phcenida, Judea, and Egypt. He 
returned from Egypt to Tyre, leaving goy«t- 
Dora to rule in hia Dame in all the conquered proviuceB. 
The iiguries which hod been done to l>fre, during the si^ie 
and at the assault, were repaired, and it was ^ain a 
wealthy, powerM, and prosperous city. Alexander rested 
and refreshed his army there, and spent some weeks iu 
most splendid festiritiea and rejoicings. The princes and 
potentates of all the neighbouring countries assembled to 
partake of his hospitality, to be .entertained by the games, 
the plays, the spectacles, and the feastings, and to unite in 
Bwelliu^ hia court and doing him honour. In a word, he 
was the general centre of attraction for all eyes, and the 
object of uniyersal homage. 

All this time, however, he was yerj far from being satis- 
fied, or feeling that his work was done. Darius, whom he 
considered his great enemy, was still in the field unsubdued. 
He had retreated aoToas the Euphrates, and was employed 
in assembling a vast collection of forces from all the Eastern 
nations which were under his sway, to meet Alexander in 
the final contest. Alexander therefore made ajTangements 
at T^re for the proper government of the various kingdoms 
nud provinces which he had already conquered, and then 
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began to prepare for tnarchiiig eaetward with Ibe main bod; 
of his arm;r- 

Dniing all this time the ladies <^ Darioa's familj, vho 
had been taken captive at Issus, hod been relwoed in cap- 
tiritf, and made to accompany Alexander's armj in its 
marches. Alexander refused to accede to anj of the plana 
and propositions which Darius made and offered for the 
redemption of his wife and mother, but insisted ou retaining 
them as his prisoners. He, however, treated them with 
respect and high consideration. He provided them with 
royal tents of great magnificence, and had them conveyed 
&om place to place, when lus army moved, with all the royal 
state to which the; had been accustomed when in the court 
of Darius. 

It has been generally thought a proof of nobleness of 
spirit and generosity in Alexander that he treated his cap- 
tives in this manner. It would seem, however, that true 
generosity would have prompted the restoration of these 
unhappy and harmless prisoners to Ae husband and father 
wjio monmed their separation from him, and their cruel 
sufferings, with bitter grief. It is more probable, therefore, 
that policy, and a regard for his own aggrandizement, rather 
than compassion for the soffering, led him to honour his 
captive queens. It was a great glory to him, in a martial 
point of view, to have such trophies of his victory in his 
train ; and, of coui^e, the more highly he honoured the per- 
sonages, the more glorious the trophy appeared. Accord- 
ingly, Alexander did every thing in his power to magnify 
the importance of his royal captives, bj the splendour of 
their retinue, and the pomp and pageantry with which he 
invested their movements. 

A short time ai^r leaving Tyre, on the march westward, 
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Statira, the wife of Doriae, was taken auddenlj ill and died.* 
The tidings were immediately broug'ht to Alexander, and he 
repured without delajtoSysigambis'a tent. Sysigambiswas 
the mother of Dsriiu. She was in the greatest agony of grief. 
She was lying Qpon the floor of her tent, snirounded by the 
ladies of her court, and entirely orerwhelmed with Borrow. 
Alexander did all in Ms power to calm and comfort her. 

One of the officers of Queen Stutim's householdf made 
bis escape from the camp immediately after his mbtress's 
death, and fled across the country to Darius, to carry liim 
the heaTy tidings. Darius was overwhelmed with affliction. 
The officer, howerer, in farther interriews, gave him such an 
account of the kind and respectful treatment which the 
ladies had receiveil from Alexander, during all the time of 
their captivity, as greatly to relieve his mind, and to afford 
him a high degree of comfort and consolation. He expressed 
a very strong sense of gratitude to Alexander for his gene- 
rosity and kindness, and said that if his kingdom of Persia 
tmiai be conquered, Iw sincerely wished that it might faU 
into the hands of such a conqueror as Alexander. 

By looking at the map at the commencemeot bf the 
volume, it will be seen that the Tigris and the Euphrates 
are parallel streams, flowing throngh the heart of the 
western part of Asia towards the sonth-east, and emptying 
into the Persian Qulf. The country between these two 
rivers, which was extremely populous and fertile, was called 
Mesopotamia. Darius bad collected an immense army here. 
The various detachments filled all the plains of Mesopotamia. 

t It wwthsbirthafBniiibnt thatCBDWdber deatli.eihBTistod and 
worn down, m ghe donbllsM vu, hy her capliiily and her Borromi, 

■ in snnnch, a aort of officer emplojed in Eaatera naliODs in attend' 
Bnee Dpon ladies of bigb nuk. 
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Alexander turned Ma course a little norUiward, intending to 
paaa tlie Rirer Euphrates at a famoua ancient crossing at 
Thapaacus, vhich may be seen upon the map. When he 
nrriTed at this place he found a small Persian arm; tiiere. 
The;, hoveTer, retired as he approached. Alexander built 
two bridges across the river, and passed his army safely 

In the meantime, Darius, with hia enormous host, passed 
across the Tigris, and mored towards the northward, along 
the eaatern ade of the river. He had to cross the various 
branches of the Tigris as he advanced. At one of them, 
called the Lycus, which may also be seen upon the map, 
there was a bridge. It took the vast host which Darius had 
collected Jive days to pass this bridge. 

While Darius had been thus advancing to the northward 
into the latitude where he knew that Alexander must cross 
the rivers, Alexander himself, and Ids small but compact and 
fearless body of Grecian troops, were moving eastward, 
towards the same region to wliich Darius's line of march was 
tending. Alexander at length reached the Tigris. He was 
obliged to ford this stream. The banks were steep and the 
current was rapid, and the men were in great danger of 
being swept away. To prevent this danger, the ranks, as 
they advanced, linked their arms together, so that each man 
might be sustained by his comrades. They held their shields 
above their heads to keep them from the water. Alexander 
waded like the rest, though he kept in front, and reached the 
bank before the others. Standing there he indicated to the 
advancing column, by gesticulation, where to land, the noise 
of the water being too great to allow his voice to be heard. 
To see him standing there, safely landed, and with an expres' 
aion of confidence and triumph in his attitude and air 
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awakened fresh energy in the heart i»f every soldier iu t^ 
columns nbidi were crossing tbe Gtrefttn. 

NottrithsbtDding this eBconragement, b<firevw, the pas- 
sage of tbe tro<^ and the landing on the book ^oduced a 
scene of great confusion. Many of the soldiers had tied np 
a portion of their clothes in bundles, which they held above 
their bends, together with their arms, as they waded along 
through the swift current of the stream. They, however, 
found it impossible to curry these bundles, but had to abandon 
them at Inst in order to save themselves, as they staggered 
along through deep and rapid water, and over a concealed 
bottom of slippery stones. Thousands of these bundles, 
mingled with spears, darts, and every other sort of weapon 
lliat would float, were swept down by. the current, to impede 
and embarrass the men who were passing below. 

At lengll, however, the men themselves sncceeded in 
getting over in safety, tliough a large quantity of arms and 
of clotbing was lost. There was no enemy upon tbe bank 
to oppose them. Darius could not, in fact, well meet and 
oppose Aleinnder in his attempt to cross the river, because 
he could not determine at what point lie would probably 
make the attempt, in season to concentrate so large an army 
to oppose him. Alesander's troops, being a comparatively 
smell and compact body, and being aecnstomed to move with 
great promptness and celerity, could easily evade any attempt 
. of such an unwieldy mass of frsces to oppose his crossing at 
. any particular point upon the stream. At any rate, Darius 
did not make any such attempt, and Alexander bad no diffi- 
culties to encounter in crossing the Tigris other than the 
physical obstacles presented by the current of the stream. 

Darius's plan was, therefore, not to intercept Alexander 
on bis march, but to choose some great and convenient 
battle-field, where he could collect his forces, and marshal 
them advantageously, and so await an attack there. He 
knew very well ^at hia enemy would seek him out, vriiercver 
he was, and consequently, (hat he might choose his position. 
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He fbimd Boek a field in an extensire plftin at GuagameLi, 
not far t¥om the dty «f Arbela. The spot has re<»eiTed 
hutorieid immortalitj under the name of tbe Plain of Arbels. 

Barios was lereral dajs in ooneentrating hia vast armies 
jipoa thia plain. He constracted encampments ; he lereUed 
^e inequalitjes whieh ironld interfere with the movements 
of his greftt bodies of eavahy ; he guarded the approadiesf 
too, as much as posuUe. There is a little instrument used 
in war called a eaUrop.* It etmusta of a small boll of iron, 
with several Aarf points. prcjecUng from it one or two inches 
each waj. If these instruments are thrown upon the ground 
«t random, (me of the points most aecessarilj be upward, 
Mid the horaes that tread v^wi them ate lamed and disabled 
at oDce. Daiioa caused caltrops to be scattered in the grass 
and aJiHig the roads, wherever the ami; of Alexander would 
be likel; to approaeh his troops on the £eld of battle. 

Alexander having la^ssed the river, encamped for a day 
«r two on the bMlks, to rest and refresh, and to rearrange 
hia army, Whik here, the soldiers were one night thrown 
into coDStemBtion by an eclipse of the moon. Whenever 
an eclipse of the moon takes {dace, it i^ of course when the 
moon is full, so that the eclipse is always a sudden, and, 
amcmg an ignmant people, an unexpected waning of the 
orb in tlie height of its splendour ; and as such pei^le know 
not the cuise of tbe pIienomHion, they are often extremely 
terrified. Alexander's soldiers were thrown into consterna- 
tion by the edipse. They considered it the manifestation of 
the diHpleasure of Heaven at their presumptuous daring in 
erossing sueh riyers,.8ad penetrating to such a distance to 
invade the tenitories of anotlier kiag. 

In &ct, the men were predisposed to fear. Having 
wandered to a vait distance from home, having pasted over 
such mountains and deserts, and now at last, having crossed 
a deep and dangerous river, and ttrown themselres into t^ 

B klBd of Uiietio ca]led the eiltrap. 
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'imme<liate vicinity of a foe len times as numerona as theni' 
sekes, it was natural that thej should feel some mi^viogs. 
And when at night, impressed with the aense of Bolemnity 
which night always imparts to strange and novel scenes, 
they looked np to the bright round moon, pleased with the 
expression of cheerfulness and companionship which beams 
nlways in her light, to find her suddenly waning, chaoging 
her form, withdrawing her bright beams, and looking down 
upon them with a lurid and murky light, it was not surprising 
that they felt an emotion of terror. In fact, there is always 
an element of terror in the emotion escited by looking upon 
nn eclipse, which an instinctive feeling of the heart inspires. 
It invests the spectacle with a solemn grandeur. It hol<b 
the spectator, however cultivated and refined, in ulence 
while he gazes at it. It mingles with a ecientJGc appreciation 
of the vastuess of the movements and magnitudes by which 
the effect is produced, and while the one occupies the 
intellect, the other impresses the soul. Tlic mmd that has 
lost through its philosophy the power of feeling this emotion 
of awe in snch scenes, has sunk, not risen. Its possessor 
lias made himself inferior, not superior, to the rest of his 
species, by having paralysed one of his Busceptibihties of 
pleasure. To him an eclipse is only curious and wonderful ; 
to others it is sublime. 

The soldiers of Alexander were extremely terrified. A 
great panic spread throughout the encampment. Alexander 
himself, instead of attempting to alky their fears by reason- 
ing, or treating them as of no importance, immediately gave 
the subject his most serious attention. He called together 
the soothsayers, and directed them to consult together, and 
let bim know what tliis great phenomenon portended. This 
mere committing of the subject to the attention of Hie 
soothsayers had a great effect among all the soldiers of the 
army. It calmed them. It changed their agitation and 
terror into a feeling of suspense, in awaitmg the answer of 
he soothsayers, which was for less pamful and dangerous ; 
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oDd at len^, when the answer came, it iillAyed tlieir 
anxiety and fear altogether. The soothsayers said that the 
sun was on Alexander's side, and the moon on that of the 
Persims, and that this sudden waDing of her light fore- 
shadowed the defeat and destmction which the Persians 
were about to onde^o. The army were satisfied with this 
decision, and were inspired with new confidence and ardour. 
It is often idle to attempt to oppose ignorance and absurdity 
by snch feeble inatrnments as trath and reason, and the 
wisest managers of mankind have generally been most 
(ucceasfnl when their plMi has been to counteract one folly 
by means of the influence of another. 

Alexander's army consisted of about fifty thousand men, 
with the phalanx in the centre. This army moved along 
down the eastern bank of the Tigris, the scouts pressing 
forward as far as possible in every direction in front of the 
main army, in order to get intelligence of the foe. It is in 
this way that two great armies ftd after each other, as it 
were, like insects creeping over the ground, exploring the 
way before them with their onfennte. At length, after three 
days' advance, the scoots came in with intelligence of tbo 
enemy. Aleiander pressed forward with a detachment of 
Ilia array to meet them. They proved to be, however, not 
the main body of Darins'a army, but only a single corps of a 
thousand men, in advance of the rest. They retreated as 
Alexander approached. He, however, succeeded in captur- 
ing some horsemen, who gave the information that Darius 
had assembled his vast forces on the plain of Arbela, and was 
waiting there in readiness to give his advancing enemy battle. 

Alexander halted his troopa. He formed an encampment, 
and made arrangements for depositing his baggage there. 
He refreshed the men, examined and repaired their arms, 
and made the arrangements for battle. These operations con- 
turned several days. At the end of that time, early one mom- 
iog,longbeforeday, the camp was in motion, and thecolumns, 
armed and et[uipped for immediate contest) moved forward. 
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They expected to bave reaped the camp of DarhiB at 
dajbreat, but the distance waa greater than they had sap- 
posed. At length, hoireTer, the MaeedoniaDS in their 
march came upon the brow of a range of hilla, ftom which 
tbey looked down npon nmnberless aad endless lines of 
inftintry and cavalry, and ranges after ranges of tents, which 
Med the phuD. Here the army paused while Alezsnder 
eiamined the field, atndying for a long time, and with great 
attention, the umnbers and disposition of the enemy. They 
were four miles distant still, but the mDrmnring sonnds of 
their Traces imd moTements came to the ears of tha 
Ha'^edomans through the calm autumnal air. 

Alexander called the leading officers tc^^her, and held 
a consultation on the qaeititm whether to march down and 
attack the PerBiaos on the plain that night, or to w«t tiU 
the next day. Farmenio was in favonr of a night attack, in 
order to Borprise the enemy by coming npon thera at an 
unexpected time. But Alexander md no. He was sore of 
victory. He bad got his enemies all before him; they were 
folly in fata power. He would, therefore, take no advantt^, 
but would attack them fairly and in open day. Alexander bad 
fifty thousand men; the Persians were TBiiMisly estimated 
between fire hiindredthMiBaQd and a nUltott. There is some- 
thing sublime in the idea of aneh a paine made by tlie Mace- 
donian phalanx and its wings on the slopes of the hilii, nispend. 
ing its attach upon ten times its number, to give the mighty 
mass of their enemies tlie chances of a fair and equal cantest. 

Alexander made congratalatory addresses to his soldierB 
on the occBMon of th«r hating now at last before them 
what they had so long toiled and laboured to attain, the 
whole concentrated force of the Persian empire. They wer» 
now going to contend, not for single proTinceaaudkingdoma, 
as heretofore, but for general ^^re ; and the victory wbieh 
they were about to achiere would place tb»n ob the snmmit 
of human gloiy. In all that he said on the Bshjectr the 
unqaestionable certainty of victory waa assumed. 
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Alezuider completed hk arrangements, and then retired 
to rest. He ireat to sleep— at least he appeared to do so. 
Sarlj in the monung Parmenio wose, Biumnoaed the men 
to their posts, and omuq^ed everj' thing for the march. 
He then vent to Alexander's tent. Meztaiiex was still 
asleep. He awoke him, and told him that all was readj. 
Parmenio exju^ssed surprbe at liia sleeping ao qniellj at a 
time when such vast issues were at stake. "You seera as 
cahn," said he, " as if jon had had the battle, utd gained the 
Tictory." "I have done ao," said Aleunder. "IcoBwder 
the whole work done when we hare gained access to Darins 
and his forces, and find him. readj to give us battle." 

Alexander eoaa appeared at the head of his troops. OF 
conrae this day wai one of the most important ones of hia 
life, and one of the laitoriaos of the time has preseired an 
aecoQQt of his dreas as he went into boittle. He wore a short 
tunic girt close around him, and over it a linen Iveast-plate 
strong'lf quilted. The belt bj wliich the tank was bdd was 
embossed with figures of beautiful workmanship. Tina bedt 
was a present to him fii^om some of the peopte of the 
conc[aered coui^es tliroi]^ which be liad ptwsed, and it 
was rery mndi admired. He hod a helmet upon Ins head of 
polished ated, with a neck piece also ol sted, ornamented 
with precious stones. His helmet was smrronnded with a 
white piume. His sword, which was a present to him frtmi 
the king; of Cjpros, was yerj light and slender, imd of the 
most perfect temper. He carried also a shield and a laaee, 
made in tiie beat possible manner fiw use, not for display. 
Thus his dress correi^ii^ed with the character of hia action. 
It was simple, compact, and wbaterer of value it possessed 
consisted in those sntntaotial ^tcelleiKes whi^ wonld give 
the bearer the greatest effiei^oy on the field of battle. 

The Persians were aeeuatomed to make use of elephants 
in their wars. They aUo had chariots, with seythes pkteed' 
at the Biles, which they were accustomed to drire among 
their enemies and mow them down. Alexander resorted to 
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none of these coatrirancea. There was the phalanx — the 
terrible phalanx — adTancing irre^tiblj either in one body 
or in detachments, with columns of infantrj and fljing troops 
of horsemen on the wings. Alexander relied aimply on the 
strength, the courage, the energj, and the calm and steady, 
but resistless ardour of his meo, arranging them in simple 
combinations, and leading them forward directly to their 
work. 

The Macedonians cnt their way through the mighty 
mass of their enemies with irreaistihle force. The elephants 
turned and fled. The foot aoldiera seized the horses of some 
of the scythe-armed chariots and cut the traces. In respect 
to others, they opened to the right and left and let them 
pass through, when they were easily captured by the men in 
the rear. In the mean time the phalanx pressed on, enjoy- 
ing a great adrantage in the level nature of the ground. 
The Persian troops were broken in upon and driyen away 
wherever they were attacked. In a word, before night the 
whole mighty mass was scattering every where in confusion, 
except some hundreds of thousands left trampled upon and 
dead, or else writhing upon the gronnd, ond groaning in 
their dying agonies. Darins himself fled. Alexander pur- 
sued him with a troop of horse as far as Arbela, which had 
been Darius's head-quarters, and where he had deposited 
immense treasures. Darius had gone through and escaped 
when Alexander arrived at Arbela, but the city and the 
treasures fell into Alexander's hands. 

Although Alexander had been so completely victorious 
over his enemies on the day of battle, and hud maintained 
his ground against them with such invincible power, he was, 
nevertheless, a few days afterwuTd, driven entirely off the 
field, and completely away from the region where the battle 
had been fought. What the living men, standing erect in 
arms, and full of martial vigour, could sot do, was easily and 
effectually accomplished by their dead bodies corrupting on 
the plain. The corpses of three hundred thousand men, 
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and an equal bulk of the bodies of elephaots aod horses, 
was too enormous a mass to be burled. It had to be 
abandoned; and the horrible efBuvia and pestilence which 
it emitted drove all the inhabitanta of the coontry away. 
Aiezwider marched his troops rapidly off the ground, 
learing, aa the direct result of the battle, a wide extent of' 
country depopulated and desolate, with this rest mass of 
putrefaction and pestilence reigning in awful silcuce and 
solitude in the midst of it. 

Aleiander went to Babylon. The goTernor of tlie city 
prepared to receive him as a conqueror. The people came 
out in throngs to meet him, and all the avenues of approach 
were crowded with spectators. All the city walla, too, were 
covered with men and women, assembled to witness the 
scene. As for Alexander himself, he was filled with pride 
and pleasure at thus aniying at the full accomplishment of 
Ilia earliest and long-cherished dreanis of glory. 

The great store-house of the royal treasures of Persia 
was at Susa, a strong city east of Babylon. Suaa was the 
winter residence of the Persian kings, as Ecbatana, further 
north, among the mountains, was their summer residence. 
There was a magnificent palace and a very strong citadel at 
Susa, and the treasures were kept in the citadel. It is said 
that in times of peace the Persian mouarchs had been accus- 
tomed to collect coin, melt it down, and caat the gold in 
earthen jars. The jars were afterward broken off from the 
gold, leaving the bullion in the form of the interior of the 
jars. An enormous amount of gold and'silver, and of other 
treasures, had been thus collected. Alexander was aware 
of this depository before he advanced to meet Darius, and, 
ou the day of the battle of Arbela, as soon as the victory 
was decided, he sent an officer from the very field to summon 
Susa to surrender. They obeyed the summons, nnd Alex- 
ander, soon after his great pnMie entrance into Babylon, 
marched to Susa, and took possession of the vast stores of 
^realth accumulated there. The amount was enormous. 
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both in quantity and ratne, and tfae seizii^ of it mu a yety 
magnificeat act of plunder. In fact, it is probable that- 
Alexander's akughter of the Persian army at Arbela, and 
Bubsequertt spoliation of Suis, constitate^ taken togetberv- 
tbe most gigantic case of mm^r and robberj wUch was. 
ever committed by man; so that, in performing these deeds, 
the great hero attained at lut to the glory of having per- 
petrated the grandest and moat imposing at all hamaa 
crimes. That these deeds were really crimes there can bS' 
no doubt, when we consider that Alexander did not pretend 
to haTB any other motive in this invasion than lore of con- 
quest, whidi is, in other words, lore of Tiolenee and plnnder. 
They are only techniealff shielded from being called crimes 
l:^ the fact that the earth has no laws and no tribunals hig^ 
enough to condemn snch enormous bn^laries as that of od9 
quarter of the globe breaking riolently and murderously in 
upon and robbing the otb^. 

Besides the treasures, Alexander found also at Sasa a 
number of trophies iririeh had been brought by Xerxes from 
Greece ; for Xerxes had invaded Greece some hundred 
years before Alexander's day, and had brought to Snsa (iie 
spoils and the trophies of Ma rictorTes. Aleiandw sent 
them all back to Greece again. 

From Snsa the eonqneror moved on to PersepoHs, the 
great Persian capital. On his mardi he had to pass through 
a defile of the mountBiie. The mo\mtBineers had been 
accustomed to exact tril>nte here of all who passed, baring 
a sort of right, deriVed from ancient usage, to the payment 
of a toll. They sent to Alexander when they heso'd that he 
was approaching, and informed him tliat he could not pas» 
with his army without paying the customary toll. Alex- 
ander sent back word that he would meet them at the pass, 
and give them fkeir due. 

They understood this, and prepared to defend tfae pMS. 
Some Persian troops joined them. Hiey built wa^ and 
barricades Boeoaa the narrow passages. Thej collected great 
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stones od tbe brinks of predpices, and on the decUndes of 
the monntams, U> roll down npon the heads of their enemiea. 
By these and ererj other means thej attempted to stop 
Aleiaoder'B passage. But he had contrired to send detach- 
ments u^ond bj drcnitons and predpttons paths, vhich 
even the moantaineers had deemed impracticable, and thus 
attack his enenues saddenlj and nneipectedlj from abore 
tlieir own positions. As usdbI, his plan succeeded. The 
mountdneers were driven away, and the conqueror adranced 
towards the great Persian capital. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE DEATH OF DABIUS. 

LEXANDER'S march from Sum to Per- 
sepolis was less a march than a triauiphal 
progress. He felt the pride and elation 
so naturally resulting from Bucceas very 
strougly. The moderation aod forbear- 
ance which had characterised him in 
lier years, gradually disappeared as lie 
great and powerful. He was intoxicated 
m saceeas. He became haughty, vain, 
>UB, and cruel. As he approached Perse- 
e conceived the idea that, as this city was 
.... ^.pital and centre of the Persian monarchy, 
and, as such, the point from which had emanated all the 
Persian hostility to Greece, he owed it some signal retribu- 
tion. Accordingly, although the inhabitants made no oppo- 
sition to his entrance he marched in with the phalanx 
formed, and gave the soldiers liberty to kill and plunder as 
they pleased. 

There was another very striking instance of the capri- 
cioua recklessness now beginning lo appear in Alexander's 
character, which occurred soon after he had taken poascs- 
sion of Persepolis. He waa ^ving a great banq^net to his 
friends, the officers of the army, and to Persians of distinc- 
tion among those who had submitted to him. There was, 
among other women at this banquet, a very beautiful and 
accomplished female named Thais. Alexander made her 
his favourite and companion, though she was not his wife. 
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Tluus did all in ber power to captivate and please Alexander 
daring tlie feast b; her vivocitj, her wit, her adroit atten- 
tioii3 to him, and the display of her charms, and at length, 
when he himself, as well as the other guests, were excited 
with vine, she asked him to allow her to haTe the pleasure 
of going hcraelf and setting fire, with her own hands, to the 
great palace of the Persian kings in the city. Thab was a 
native of Attica in Greece, a kingdom of which Athens waa 
the capital. Xenca, who bad built the great palace of Per- 
sepolis, had formerly invaded Greece and bad burned Athens, 
and now Thais desired to bum hia palace in Persepolia, to 
gratify her revenge, by making, of its conflagration, an 
evening spectacle to entertain the Macedonian party after 
tlieir supper. Alexander agreed to tlie proposal, and tbe 
whole company moved forward. Taking the torches from 
the banqueting halls, they sallied forth, alarming the city 
with their shouts, and with the flaahing of the lights they 
bore. The plan of Thais was carried fully into effect, every 
half-intoxicated guest asaisting, by putting fire to the 
immense pile wherever they could get access to it. They 
performed the barbarous deed with shouts of vengeance and 
exultation. 

There is, however, Bomething very solemn and awful in 
a great conflagration at night, and very few incendiaries can 
gaze upon the fury of the lurid and frightful flames which 
they have caused to ascend without some misgivings and 
some remorse. Aleiandpr waa sobered by the grand and 
sublime, but terrible spectacle. He was awed by it. He 
repented. He ordered the fire to he extinguished; but it 
waa too late. The palace was destroyed, and one new blot, 
which has never been effaced, was cast upon Alexander's 
character and fame. 

And yet, notwithstanding these increasing proofe of pride 
and cruelty, which were beginning to be developed, Alexander 
atUl preserved some of the early tru.ts of character which 
had made him so great a favourite in the commencement of 
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his MTMT. He Wed his Biotiier,aDd sent her presents con- 
tintuUj frota the treasures wliich were UHing all the time 
into Jiis possessitm. She vas a woman of a proud, imperious, 
and im|;oTen]able character, and she made Antipster, whom 
Alexander had left in command in-Mkcedon, infinite trouble. 
She wanted to ezMN^e the powers of g^Tenunent herself, 
«Bd was continually ui^g this. Alexander would not 
«omply with these wishes, but he paid her personally eTCry 
attention in liia power, and bore all her inv^tires and 
reproaches wjth great p^ence and good humour. At one 
time he received a long letter from Antipater, full of com. 
plainta against her ; but Alexander, after reading it, said 
that they were Iieavy charges it w«s true, bat that a single 
one of his mother's tears would outweigh ten t^nsand sudi 
accusations. 

Olympiae used to write rery frequently to Alexander, and 
in these letters she would criticise and discuss his proceedings, 
and make comments upon t^e characters and actioDs of his 
generals. Alexander kept these letters very secret, aevex 
showing them to any one. One day, however, when he was 
reading one of these leUers, He^dwetion, the personal friend 
and companion who haa been already soveral times men- 
tioned, came up, half playfully, and began to look oyer his 
ehoulder. Alexander went on, allowing him to read, and 
tkea, when the letter was finished he took the signet ring 
from his finger uid pessed it upw UephiesUon's lips, a 
signal for silence and secrecy, 

Alexander was rery kind to fiysigambis, the mother of 
Darius, and ^so to Darius's children. He would not gire 
these mihappy captires their liberty, hut in every other 
respect he treated them with the greatest possible kindness 
and consideration. He called Sysigambis mother, loaded 
her with pvsents — prescnie, it is true, which he had plun- 
dered from her son, but to which it wn considered, in those 
days, that he had acquired a just and' perfect title. When 
he reached Susa, Ite estaUiibed Syng»iiit»3 and die chUdren 
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4here in great state. Ttiis bad been ih&i waui residence in 
,moit MBWDs of tbe jear, when not at PotepoliE, so that iiere 
tfaej were, as it mre, at home. Ecbotana* wag, as haa beett 
sbeady mentioMd, further north, anwng the mouotaioa. 
After the battle of Aibela, while Alexander marched to 
Babylon and toSusa, Darius had fled fo Ecbatana, and was now 
tbere, hia familj being thus at (me of the rojal palaces under 
tke oommand of tie cenqueror, aod he himMlf independent, 
init insecure, in the other. He bad with him about forty 
thouiand men, who still remained faithiiil to his fallm for- 
tunes. Among these were several thousand Greeka, whom 
lie had collected in Asia Minor and other Oreciaii countries, 
and whom ke bad attached to bis Krvice by means of pay. 

He called the officers of his army together, and explained 
to them the determination that be bad come to in respect to 
hia fntore morements. "A large part of those," said he, 
"who formerly aerred as ^eera of my goTemment, hare 
abandoned me in taj adrer^ty, Mtd gone over to Atezander'a 
side. They have aurrendet«d to him tbe t«wns, and citadels, 
-and [o^mnces which I intrusted to their fidehty. You alone 
remain faitiiful and true. As for myself, I might yield to 
the conqueror, Mid have bim assign to me some province or 
kingdom to govern as his subordinate ; but I will never sub- 
mit to Buch a degradation. I eaa die in the struggle, but 
never will yield. I will wear no crown wbicb inother puts 
upon my brow, nor ^ve up my right to reign over tbe empire 
of my ancestors till 1 give up my life. If you agree with 
me in this determination, let ns act energetically upon it. 
We have it in our power to temuoate the iiyuries we are 
enSering, or else to avenge them." 

The army responded most cordially to this appeal They 
were ready, they said, to ftdlow him wherever he should lead. 
All this apparent enthoBiaun, however, was very delusive and 
tmanbstantial. A general named Bessua, combining wilb 
«eme other offienrs in the army, conceived tbe plan of seizing 
* Th« modmi IqulMo. 
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Darius and nuking liim a prisoner, and then taking com- 
niand of the anny himself. If Alexander abould pursue him, 
and be Ukel; to overtake and conquer him, he then thought 

that, by giving up Darius as a prisoner, he could stipulate 
for liberty and safety, and perhaps great rewards, both for 
himself and for those who acted with him. If, on the othw 
hand, they should succeed in increasing tiieir own forces so 
as to make bead agabst Alexander, and finally to drive him 
away, tben Bessus was to usurp the throne, and dispose of 
Darius by assaEsiiiatiiig him, oT imprisoning him for life in 
some remote and solitary castle. 

Bessus communicated his plans, very cautiously at first, 
to the leading ofGcers of the army. The Greek sddiers 
were not included in the plot. They, however, heard and 
saw enough to lead them to suspect what was in preparation. 
They warned Darius, imd urged him to rely upon them more 
than be bad done ; to make them bis hody-gusrd, and te 
pitch his tent in their port of the eocampment. But Dariui 
declined these proposals. He would not, he said, distrust 
and abandon his countrymen, who were his natural pro- 
tectors, and put himself in the hands of straugeTS. He 
would not betray and desert his friends in anticipation of 
their deserting and betraying bim. 

In the mean time, as Alexander advanced towards £cba. 
tana, Darius and his forces retreated from it towards the 
eastward, through the great tract of conntry lying south of the 
Caspian Sea. There is a mouutunous region here, with a defile 
traversing it, through which it would be necessary for Darius 
to pass. This defile was called the Caspian Gates,* the name 
referring to rocks on each side. The marching of an army 
through a narrow and dangerous defile like this always 
causes detention and delay, and Alexander hastened forward 
in hopes to overtake Darius before he should reach it. He 
advanced with such speed that only the strongest and most 
robust of his army could keep up. Thousands, worn oat 

' Fyla Catpia on the map, wbicli mean* the Caapiaii Gales. 
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with exertion and toil, were left beUnd, and mimy of tho 
horses sank down hy the rood side, exhausted with heat and 
fatigue, to die. Alexander pressed desperatelj on with all 
who were able to follow. 

It was all in Tain, however ; it was too late when he 
arrived at the pass. Darius had gone through with all hid 
army. Alexander stopped to rest his men, and to allow time 
for those behind to come up. He then went on for a couple 
of dajs, when he encamped, in ordef to send out foraging 
parties — that is to saj, small detachmenls, despatched to 
explore the surrounding country in search of grain and other 
food for the horses. Food for the horses of an arnjy being 
too bulkj to be transported far, baa to be collected day bj 
dfl; from the neighbourhood of the line of march. 

While baiting for these foraging parties to return, » 
Persian nobleman came into the camp, and informed Alex- 
ander that Darius and the forces occompanjing him werft 
encamped about two da^' march in advance, but that Bessus 
was in command — the conspiracy having been successful, and 
Sarins having been deposed and made a prisoner. The 
Greeks, who had adhered to their fidelity, finding that all the 
army were combined against them, and that they were not 
strong enough to resist, tiad abandoned the Persian camp, 
and had retired to the mountains, where they were awiuting 
the result. 

Alexander determiued to set forward immediately in 
pursuit of Bessus and his prisoner. He did not wait for the 
return of the foraging parties. He selected the ablest and 
most active, both of foot soldiers and horsemen, ordered them 
to take two days' provisions, and then set forth with them 
that very evening. The party pressed on all that night, and 
the next day till noon. They halted till evening, and then 
set forth again. Very early the next morning they arrived 
at the encampment which the Persian nobleman bod 
described. The; found the remains of the camp-fires, and 
oil the marks usually le^ upon the spot which has been used 
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as t]ie Ihtohbc of mi army. The tirmy Itself, however, ytaa 
gone. 

The pursnera were nov too much ftiigiiei to go any 
further without rest. Aleinnder retaained here, accordingly, 
throagh the dny, to give his men and his horses refreshment 
and repoae. That night they set forward ^ain, and the next 
day at noon they arrired at another encarapment of thft 
Persians, which they had left scarcely twenty-four hours 
before. The officers of Alexander's army were excited and 
animated in the highest degree, as they fonnd themaelres 
thus drawing so near to the great object of their parsnit. 
They were ready for any exertions, any privation and fatigue, 
any measures, however extraordinary, to accomplish their end. 

Alexander inquired of the inhabitants of the ploca 
whether there were not some shorter road than the one 
along which the enemy were moving. There was one cross- 
road, but it led through a desolate and desert tract of land, 
destitute of water. In the march of an army, (w the men 
are always heavily loaded with arms and provisions, and 
water cannot be carried, it is always considered essential to 
choose routes which will furnish supplies of water by the 
way. Alexander, however, disregarded thia consideration 
here, and prepared at once to push into the cross-road with 
a, small detachment. He had been now two years advancing: 
from Macedon into the heart of Asia, always in quest of 
Darius as his great opponent and enemy. He bad conquered 
his armies, taken his cities, plundered his palaces, nnd made 
himself master of his whole realm. Still, so long as I>ariu3 
himself remaned at liberty and in the iield, no victoiiea 
could he considered as complete. To capture Darius him- 
self would be the Inst and crowning act of his conquest. Ho 
had now been pursuing him for eighteen hundred miles, 
ftdvancing slowly from province to province, and from king- 
dom to kingdom. During bH this time the strength of his 
"^ig foe had been wasting away. His armies had beea 
■up, his courage and hope had gradually failed, w^iile 
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iJie luiimation and hope of tbe pursuer had be«n gathering; 
fresh and increasiDg streogth from his sacceascs, and were 
excited to wild enthudasm now, as the boor for the final 
consiimmatioD of all his desires seemed to be drawing nigh. 

Guides were ordered to be Aimished bj the inlmhitants, 
to show the detiuihment the way acroaa the aolitarj and 
desert country. The detachment was to consist of horsemen 
entirely, that they mig-ht advance wilh the utmost celerity. 
To get as ef&cient a corpa as possible, Alexander dismounted 
five hundred of the cavalry, and gave thejr horses to flvfe 
hundred men-~ofBcers and others ^selected for their 
strength and courage from among the foot soldiers. All were 
ambitious of being designated for this service. Besides the 
hononr of being so selected, there was an intense excitement, 
as usual towards the close of a chase, to arrive at the end. 

This body of horsemen were ready to set out in the 
evening. Alexander took the command, and, following the 
guides, they trotted off in the direction which the guides 
indicated. They travelled all night. When the day dawned, 
they saw, from an elevation to which they had attained, the 
body of the Persian troops moriug at a short distance before 
them, foot soldiera, chariots, and horsemen pressing on 
together in great confusion and disorder. 

As soon as Bessus aud his company found that their 
pursuers were close upon them, they attempted at first to 
hurry forward, in the vain hope of still effecting their esc^e. 
Dariua was in a chariot. They urged this chariot on, but it 
moved heavily. Then they concluded to abandon it, and 
they called upon Darius to mount a horse and ride off with 
them, leaving the rest of the army and the baggage to its fate. 
But Darius refused. He said he would rather trust himself 
in the hands of Alexander than in those of such traitors as 
they, Bendered desperate by their situation, and exasper- 
ated by this reply, Bessus and his confederates thrust their 
spears into Darios's body, as he sat in his ciiariot, and then 
galloped away. They divided into different parties, eadi 
Its, 
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taking A different road. Their object in doing tliis was to 
incTenie their chances of escape by confusing Alexander in 
hia plana for pursuing them. Alexander pressed on toward* 
the ground which the enemy were abandoning, and sent off 
aeporate detaclunenla after the various diviaioua of tlie 
flying anny. 

In the mean tinie Darius remained in his chariot 
wounded and bleeding. He was worn out and exhausted 
both in body and mind, by his complicated sufferings and 
sorrows. His kingdom lost; his family in captivity; his 
belored wife in the grare, where the sorrows and Eufl'eringa 
of separation from her husband had borne her; liis cities 
sacked; his palaces and treasures plundered; and now he 
Jiimself, in the lost hour of his extremity, abuidoned and 
betrayed by all in whom he had placed his confidence and 
trust, his heart sank within hjm in despair. At snch n time 
the soul turns from traitorous friends to an open foe with 
something like a feeling of confidence and attachment. 
Darius's exasperation against Bessus was so intense, that his 
hostility to Alexander became a spedes of frieudship in 
comparison. He felt that Alexander was a sOTcreign, like 
himself, and would have some sympathy and fellow-feeling 
for a sovereign's inisfortunes. He thought, too, of his 
-mother, hh wife, and his children, and the kindness with 
which Alexander had treated them went to his heart. He 
lay there, accordingly, faint and bleeding in his chariot, and 
looking for the coming of Alexander as for that of a pro- 
tector and friend, the only one to whom he could now look 
for any relief in the extremity of his distress. 

The Macedonians searched about in Tarions places, 
thinking it possible that in the sudden dispersion of the 
enemy Darius might have been left behind. At htst the 
. chariot in which he was lying was found. Darius was in it, 
pierced with spears. The floor of the chariot was covered 
with blood. They raised him a little, and he spoke. He 
called for water. 
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Men tronnded aod djing on the fidd of battle are tor* 
mented always with as inaatiable and inb^rable tiiicst, the 
mamfeatotions of which constitute one of the grentest h<HTora 
of the Bcene. The; ay piteousl; tu all who pass to brin^ 
them water, or else to kill them. The; crawl along the 
ground to get at the canteens of their dead cam[>amoD3, in 
hopes to find remaining in them some drops to driak ; and 
if there is » little brook meandering throogh the battle-field, 
its bed gets filled and choked up with the bodies of those 
who crawled there, in their agonj, to quench their horrible 
thirst, and die. Darius was suffering this thirst. Itboredowu 
nod silenced for the time every other sufTering, ho that his 
&Tit crj, when his enemies (»ime arouod him with shouta 
of exultation, was not for his life, not for mere;, not for 
relief from the pain and anguish of his wounds — he b^ged 
them to give him some water. 

He spoke through an interpreter. The interpreter was a 
Persianprisoner whom the Macedonionormy had token some 
time before, and who hod learned the Qreek language in the 
Macedonian camp. Anticipating some occasioa for bia 
services, the; had brought him with them now, and it was 
through him that Darius called for water. A Macedonian 
soldier went immediatel; to get some. Others hurried awa; . 
in search of Alexander, to bring him to the spot where the 
great object of iua hostilit;, and of hia long and protracted 
pursuit, was djing. 

. Darius received the drink. He then said that he waa 
extremelj glad that the; had an interpreter with them, who 
could understand him, and bear his message to Alexander. He 
had been afraid that he should have bad to die without being 
able to communicate what he had to say. " Tell Alexander," 
said he, then, " that I feel under the strongest obligations to 
him, which I can now never repaj, for his kindness to my 
wife, my mother, and my children. He not only spared 
tbeir lires, but treated them with the greatest consideration 
and care, and did all in his power to make them happy. The 
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last feeling; is my heart is gjatitude to bim for these favours. 
I hope now that be will go on proaperouslj, and finish his 
conquests as triampbantly as he has begun them." He 
-would have made one laet request, he added, if he had thought 
it necessary, and that was, that Alexander would pursue the 
traitor Bessus, aod areo^ the murder be had committed; 
but he vas sure that Alexander would do this of his own 
accord, as the punishment of such treachery was on olyect of 
common interest for eiery king. 

Sarins then took Polyatratus, the Macedonian who had 
brought him the water, by the hand, sajiug, " Give Alexander 
thy hand as I now give thee mine ; it is the pledge of my 
gratitude and affection." 

Darius was too weak to say much more. They gathered 
around him, endeavouring to Mistun his strength until 
Alexander should arrive ; but it was all in rain. He sank 
gradually, and soon ceased to breathe. Alexander came up 
a few minutes after all was over. He was at first shocked 
at the spectacle before him, and then overwhelmed with 
grief. He wept bitterly. Some compunctions of conscience 
may have visited his heart at seeing thus before him the ruin 
he had made. Darius hod never injured him or done him 
any wrong, and yet here he lay, hunted to death by a 
persevering and relentless hostility, for which his conqueror 
bod no excuse but liis innate love of domim'on over his 
fellow-men. Alexander spread his own military cloak over 
the dead body. He immediately made arrangements for 
having the body embalmed, and then sent it to Susa, for 
Sysigaml^, in a very costly coffin, and with a procession of 
royal magnificence. lie sent it to her that she might have 
the satiafaction of seeing it deposited in the tombs of the 
Persian kings. What a present 1 The killer of a son sending 
the dead body, in a splendid cofSn, to the mother, as a token 
q! respectful regard I 

Alexander pressed on to the northward and eastward in 
pnrsuit of Bessna, who had soon collected the scattered 
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rcBiaina of bis armj, and was doiog his utmost to ^ct Into 
a poature of defmc«. He did not, however, overtake him 
till h« hod croaaed the Oius, a large riTer which will bo 
found upon the map, flowing to the northward and westward 
into the Casptan Sea. Ho had great difficultj in crossing 
this river, aa it was too deep to be forded, and the banks and 
bottom were so sandy and yielding that he could not make 
&B foundations of bridges stand. He accordinglj made 
floats and rafts, which were supported bj skins made buoyant 
bj inflation, or b; being atuffed with straw and ha;. After 
getting his armj, which had been in the mean tune greatly 
te-enforced and strengthened, across this TiTer,)ie moved on. 
Tlie generals under Bessus, fiudingallhope of escape failing 
them, resolved on betrajing him as he had betrayed hia 
commander. They sent word to Alexander that if he wonld 
send forward a small force where they should indicate, they 
would gire up Bessus to bis hands. Alexander did so, 
entrusting tlie command to au oflicer named Ptolemy. 
Ptolemy found Bessus in a small walled town whither he 
had fled for refuge, and easily took him prisoner. He sent 
bock word to Alexander that Bessus was at hia disposal, and 
asked for orders. The answer was, "Put a nipe around hia 
neck asdi send him to me." 

When the wretched prisoner was brought into Alexander"* 
presence, Alexander demanded of him how he could bava 
been so base m b> have seiaed, bound, and at last murdered 
his ftJBWtaw and. beoefactor. It ia a curious instance ia 
proof of IM penwaenee and stability of the great «banK^• 
teiistka of koaan nalwray through all tbe Ganges of 
civifeation and lapses of tine, that Bessus gave tbe soHie 
anawer [that wrong-doers almost always give when brought 
to account for their wttngs. He hud the &utt upon his 
accomplices and friends. It was not his act ; it was theirs. 

Alexander ordered him to be publicly scourged; then 
he caused his face to be mutilated in a manner customary 
in those days, when a tyrant wished to stamp upon bis 
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Tictim a perpetual mark of infamy. lu this condition, aaA 
tilth a misd in an agonj of suspenEe and fear at the thought 
of worse tortures which he knew were to come, Alexander 
Bent him as a second present to Sjdgambis, to be dealt with 
at Sum, ea her revenge might direct. She inflicted upon 
liim the most eitreine tortures, and fin^j, when satiated 
with the pleasure of seeing Iiim suffer, the storj is that Qitj 
chose four verj elastic trees, gjowing at a little distance from 
each other, and bent down the tops of them towards the 
central point between them. Thej fastened the exhausted 
and djmgBessus to these trees, one limbof his bodj to each, 
and then releasing the stems from their confinement, they 
Sew upward, tearing the body asunder, each holding its own 
dissevered portion, as if ia triumph, far over the beads of 
the multitude assembled to witness the spectacle. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

DETERIORATION OF CHAEACTElt. 

ALEXANDER was now twenty-sii years 
of age. He had accompliahed fully tbe 
great objects wliich had been the aim of 
Ms ambition. Darius was dead, and he 
I himaelf the undisputed master of all 
WeBtem Aua. His wealth waa almost 
boundleaa. His power was Bupreme 
orer what was, in his view, the whole known world. 
But during the process of rising to this ascendancy, 
his character was sadly changed. He lost the 
simplicity, the temperance, the moderation, and the 
sense of justice which characterised his early years. Ho 
adopted the dress and the luiurioQB manners of the 
Persians. He lived in the palaces of the Persian kings, 
imitating: ^ their state and splendour. He became 
very fond of conTirial entertainments and of wine, and 
often drank to excess. He provided himself a seraglio 
of three hundred and sixty young females, in whose com- 
pany he spent his time, giving himself np to every form of 
effeminacy and dissipation. In a word, he was no longer 
the same man. The decision, the energy of character, the 
steady pursuit of great ends by prudence, forethought, 
patient effort, and self-denial, all disappeared; nothing now 
seemed to interest him but banquets, coronsab, parties of 
pleasure, and whole days and nights spent in dissipation 
and vice. 

This state of things was a great cause of mortification 
and chagrin to the officers of his onny. Miuiy of them were 
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older tban himself, and better able to resist tliese tentptations 
to Ininry, effeminacy and vice. They therefore remained 
firm in their ori^nal simplicity and inte^ty, and after some 
respectful but ineffectual remonstnuices, they stood aloof, 
alienated from their commander in heart, and condemning 
very strongly, among themselTes, bis wickedness and foUy. 

On the other hand, many of the yomtger officers followed 
Alexander's example and became as Tun, as irregnlar, and 
na fond of vicious indulgence as he. But then, thongh tliey 
joined him in his pleasores, there was no strong bond of 
union between him Mid them. The tie which binds mera 
companions in pleasure together is always very slight and firail. 
Thus Alexander gradually lost the confidence and affection 
of his old friends, and guned no new ones. His officers 
either disapproved his conduct, and were distant and cold, <w 
else joined him in lua dis^patioa and vice, without feeHu^ 
wiy real respect for his character, or being bound to him bj* 
any prindple of fidelity. 

Parmenio and his son Philotas were, respectively, striking 
examples of these two kinds of character. Parmenio was 
an old genera], now cnDsiderably advanced in life. He bad 
served, as has already been stated, under Philip, Alexander'a 
father, aud had acquired great experience and great fame 
befM'o Alexander succeeded to the throne. During the 
whole oi Alexander's career Parmenio had been bis principal 
lieutenant-general, and he had always placed his greatest 
reliance upon him in all trying emergencies. He was cool, 
calm, intrepid, sagacious. He held Alexander back Arom 
many rash enterprises, and was the efficient means of his 
accomplishmg most of his plans. It is the custom among 
nil nations to give kings the glory of all that is effected by 
their generals and officers; and the writers of those days 
would, of oouTse, in narratii^ the exploits of the MacedoniMi 
army, exaggerate the share which Alexander had in their 
performances, and underrate those of Parmenio. But 
ia modern times, many impartial read^^, in reTtewiag 
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cnlmlj these evenU, think that there is reason to doubt 
vbether Alexander, if he hod set out on his g;ieat expedition 
without Panneuio> would have Eucceeded at all. 

PhilotaB was the son of Parmenio, but he was a rerj 
difTerent character. The difTereuce was one which is reiy 
often, in all ages of the world, to be obserred between those 
who iaherii greatness and those who acquire it for them- 
aclves. We see the same analog reigning at llie present 
day, when the boss of the wealthj, who are horn to fortune, 
substitute prida, and arrogance, and vicious self-indulgence 
and waste for the modesty, and prudence, and rirtse of their 
sires, bymeani of which the fortune was acquired. Philotaa 
was proud, boastful, extravagant, and addicted, lilce Alex- 
ander his master, to every species of indulgence and dissipa- 
tion. He was universally hated. His father, out of patience 
with bia haughty lurs, bis boastings, and his pomp and parade, 
ftdvised bim, one day, ba "make himself less." But Par- 
menio's prudent advice to his son was thrown away. Philotaa 
spoke of himself as Alexander's great reliance. " What 
would Philip have been or have done," sdd he, "withoat my 
father Parmenio ? and what would Alexander bBve been or 
have done without me?" These things were reported to 
Alexander, and thus the mind of each was filled wilb sus- 
picion, fear, and hatred towards the other. 

Courts and camps are always the scenes of coaspiracj 
and treason, and Alexander was continually hearing of con- 
spiracies and plots formed against him . The strong sentiment 
of love and devotion with which he inspired all around him 
at the eommeneement of his career, was now gone, and his 
generals and officers were continually planning schemes to 
depose bim from the power wbidi be seemed no longer to 
have the energy to wield ; or, at least, Alexander was con- 
tinu^ly suspecting that such plans were formed, and he 
was kept in a continual state of uneasiness and anxiety in 
diBCorering and punishing them. 

At lost a conspiracy occurred in -which PhUotas was 
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implicated. Alexander vaa informed one daj that a plot 
had been formed to depose and deetroj bim ; that Philotas 
Iiad been made acquainted with it hy a friend of Alezander'sT 
in order that be might make it known to the king ; that be 
had neglected to do so, thna making it probable that he wna 
in league with the conspirators. Alexander u-as informed 
that the leader and originator of this conspiracy was one of 
his generals named Dymnus. 

He innnediatei; sent an officer to Djtnnna to summon 
bim into Ms presence. Dymnns appeared to be stmck with 
consternation at this summons. Instead of obejing it, he 
drew his sword, thrust it into his own heart, and fell dead 
upon the ground. 

Alexander then sent for Philotas, and asked him if it 
was indeed true that he bad been informed of this conspiracyf 
and bad neglected to make it known. 

Philotas replied that he had been told that such a plot . 
was formed, but that he did not believe it ; that such stories 
were continually invented bj tbe malice of eriX-disposed men, 
and that he had not con»dered the report which came to hia 
ears as worthy of any attention. He was, however, now 
convinced, by the terror which Dymnus bad manifested, and 
by his suicide, that all was true, and he asked Aleiander*!! 
pardon for not bnving taken immediate measures for com- 
municating promptly the information he had received. 

Alexander gave him his hand, said that he was convinced 
that be was innocent, and had acted as be did from disbelief 
in the existence of the couspiracy, and not from any goilty 
participation in it. So Philotas went away to his tent. 

Alexander, however, did not drop the subject here. Ha 
called a council of his ablest and best friends and advisen, 
consisting of the principal officers of his annj, and laid the 
facta before tbem. They came to a different conclusion 
from his in respect to the guilt of Philotas. They believed 
liim implicated in the crime, and demanded his trial. , 
Trial in such a case, in those days, meant putting tbe accneed 
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to the torhire, vith a rieff of forcb^ liim to confess LU 
guilt. 

AJeiAoder yielded to this proposBl. Perliaps he had 
secretir instigated it. The adviseTS of Idngs and cooqueroTa, 
in such circumstances as this, generally have the sagacity to 
discoTer what adcice will be agreeable. At all events, 
Alexander followed the adiice of his connaelloTS, and mado 
Arrangements for arresting Philotaa on that very eTening:. 

These circumstances occurred at a time when the army 
«a3 preparing for a march, the Tarious generals lodging in 
tents pitched for the purpose. Alexander placed extra 
guards in TarioDS parts of the eucampmeiit, as if to impress 
the whole army with a sense of the importance and solemnity 
of tlie occasion. He then sent officers to the t«Dt of Plii- 
lotas, late at night, to arrest him. The officers found their 
unhappy fietim asleep. They awoke him, and made known 
their errand. Philotaa arose, and obeyed the summons, 
dejected and distressed, aware, apparently, that his destruc- 
tion was impending. 

The next momiiig Alexander called together a large 
assembly, consisting of the principal and most important 
portions of the army, to the number of several thousands. 
They came together with an air of impressive solemnity, 
expecting, from the prelimmary preparations, that business 
of very solemn moment was to come before them, though 
they It new not what it was. 

These impressions of awe and solemnity were very mnck 
increased by the spectacle which first met the c^es of the 
assembly after they were convened. This spectacle was 
that of the dead body of Dymnus, bloody and ghastly, which 
Alexander ordered to be brought in and exposed to view. 
The death of Dymnus had been kept a secret, so that the 
Appearance of his body was an unexpected as well as a 
■hocking sight. When the firat feeling of surprise and 
wonder bad a little subaded, Alexander explained to the 
aaiembty the nature of the conspinu^, and tlte circiimstances 
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connected with tlie self-execution of one of tbe gniltj parti- 
cipators in it. The spectacle of the bodj, and the statement 
of the kin^, produced a scene of great and nnlreraal excite- 
ment in the assemblj ; and this eicit«ineat was raised to the 
highest pitdi hj the annonncement which Alexander now 
mode, that he had reason to belieTC that Fhilotas and his 
father Parmento, officers who hod enjoyed hia highest favour, 
nnd in whom he had placed the most tmbounded confideuce, 
were tlie autliors and originators of the whole design. 

He then ordered Philotas to be brought in. He came 
guarded as a criminal, with his hands tied behind him, Mtd 
his head covered with a coarse cloth. He was in a state of 
great dgcction and despondency. It is true that he was 
brought forward for trial, but he knew vcr^ well that trial 
meant torture, and that there was no hope for him as to 
the result. Alexander scud that he would leave the accused 
to be dealt with by the assembly, and withdrew. 

The authorities of the army, who now had the proud and 
domineering spirit which had so long excited theu: hatred 
and envy completely in their power, listened fbr a time to 
what Philotas liad to say in his own justification. He 
showed that there was no evidence whaterer against him, 
and appealed to their sense of justice not to condemn him 
on mere vague surmises. In reply, they decided to put him 
to the torture. There was no eridence, it was trne, and 
they wished, accordingly, to supply its place by his own con- 
fession, extorted by pain. Of coarse, his moat inveterate 
and implacalile enemies were appointed to conduct the 
operation. They put Philotas upon the rack. The rack ia 
an instrument of wheels and pulleys, inta which the victim 
is placed, and his limbs and tmdons are stretched by it in » 
manner which produces most excmdatiog pain. 

Fhilotas bore Ike beginning of his torture with great 
resolntion and fortitude. He made no comphuat, he uttered 
no cry; this was the signal to his execntioners to increaK 
the tenuou and the agony. Of coBrse, in nuAi a trinl aa tlik 
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there waa no qneation of gailt or innoeenoe at issue. The 
only questitm waa, which could stand out the longest, his 
enemies in witnesaiog hwrible sufferings, or be himself in 
enduring them. In this contest the mihapp; Fhilotas was 
vanquished at last. He begged them to release him from 
the raclt, saying he would confess whatever they required, on 
condition of being allowed to die in peace. 

They accordingly released him, and, in answer to their 
questions, he confessed that he himself and his father were 
involyed in the plot. He said yes to various other inquiries 
relating' to the circumstances of the conspiracy, and to the 
guilt of rarious individuals whom those that managed the 
torture had suspected, or whom, at any rate, tbey wished to 
have condemned. The answers of Fhilotas to all these 
questions were written down, and he was himself sentenced 
to be atoned. The sentence was put in execution without 

Baring all this time Parmenio was in Media, in command 
of a very important part of Alexander's army. It was 
decreed tluit he must die; hut some careful management 
was necessary to secure his execution while he was at so 
great a distance, and at the head of so great a force. The 
affair had to be conducted with great secrecy as well as 
despatch. The plan adopted was as follows : 

There was a certain man, named Polydamas, who waa 
regarded as Farmenio's particular friend. Folydamas was 
commissioned to go to Media and see the execution per- 
formed. He was selected, because it was sifpposed that if 
any enemy, or a stranger, had been sent, Farmenio would 
have received bim with suspicion, or at least with caution, 
and kept himself on his guard. They gave Folydamas 
several letters to Parmenio, as if from his friends, and to 
one of them they attached the seal of his son PMotaa, the 
more completely to deceive the unhappy father. Folydamas 
"was eleven days on his journey into Media. He had letters 
to CSeander, the governor of the province of Media, which 
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coatained the king's warrant for Pnrmenio's execution. Ho 
aniTed at the house of Cleander in the night. He delirered 
his letters, and they together concerted the plana for carij- 
iug Die execution into effect. 

After having taken all the precautions necessary, Foly- 
damas went, with manj attendants occompanjing him, to 
the quarters of Parmenio. The old general, for he was at 
this time eighty years of age, was walking in hia grounds. 
Folydamas being admitted, ran np to accost him, with grsat 
appearance of cordiality and friendship. He deUvered to 
him his letters, and Parmenio read them. He seemed much 
pleased with their contents, "especially with the one which 
hod been written in the name of his son. He had jio means 
of detecting the imposture, for it yraa very customary in those 
days for letters to he itTitten by secretaries, and to be 
authenticated solely by the seal. 

Parmenio was much pleased to get good tidings from 
Alexander, and from liis sou, and began conversing upon the 
contents of the letters, when Polydamas, watching his oppor- 
tunity, drew forth a dagger which he Iiad concealed upon 
Jiis person, and plunged it into Farmenio's side. He drew 
it forth inunediately and struck it at his throat. The 
attendants rushed on at this signal, and thrust their swords 
again and again into the fallen body until it ceased to breathe. 

The death of Parmenio and of his sou in this violent 
manner, when, too, there was so little evidence of their guilt* 
made a Tery general and a very unfavourable impression ia 
respect to Aleitander ; and not long afterwards another casa 
occurred, in some respects still more painful, as it evinced 
BtiU more strikingly that the mind of Alexander, which had 
been in his earlier days filled with such noble and loftj 
sentiments of justice and generosity, wsa gradually getting 
to he under the supreme dominion of selfish and ungovern- 
able passions: it was the case of Clitus. 

CUtus was a very celebrated general of Alexander's arm;* 
nd a great favourite with the king. He had, in fact, on 
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one occKion aared Alexander's life. It was at the battle of 
the Oranicus. Alexander bad exposed himaelf in the thickest 
of the combat, and vraa inirTOtmded bj enemies. The sword 
of one of them was actoallj raised over his head, imd woohl 
hare fallen and killed liim on the spot, if Clitns had not 
rushed forward and cut the man down just at the instant 
when he was about striking the blow. Snch acts of fidelity 
and courage as this had given Alezuider great confidence in 
Clitns. It happened, sbortlj after the death of Parmenio, 
that the governor of one ot&e most important provinces of 
the empire resigned his post. Alexander appointed CJitna 
to fill the vacancy. 

The evening before his departure to take charge of bis 
government, Alexander invited him to a banquet, made, 
partly at least, in honour of his elevBtion. Clitns and the other 
gnests assembled. They drank wine, as nauol, with great free- 
dom: Alexander became excited, and began to speak, as he 
was now often accustomed to do,boaBtinglyof his own exploits, 
and to disparage those of his father Philip in comparison. 

Men half intoxicated are very prone to quarrel, and not 
the less bo for being excellent friends when sober. Clitns 
had served under Philip. He was now an old man, and, like 
other old men, was very tenacious of the glory that belonged 
to the exploits of his yonth. He was very restless and 
uneasy at hearing Alexander claim for himself the merit 
of his father PhiUp'e victory at Ohteronea, and began to 
murmur something to those wiio sat next to him ^>ont 
kings claiming and getting a great deal of glory which did 
not belong to them. 

Alexander asked what it was that CUtns said. So one 
replied. Clitns, however, went on talking, speaking more 
and more audibly as he became gradually more and more 
eirited. He praised the character of Philip, and applauded 
his military exploits, saying that they were far superior to 
any of the enterprises of their day. The different parties at 
the table took np the suly'ect, and began to dispute, the old 
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men taking the put of PUlip and fonner days, and the 
jonnger defending Alexander. Clitu* liecame more and 
more ezdted. He proieed Parmenio, who had been Philip's 
greatest general, and began to impagn the jtutice of his 
late condemnation and death. 

Alexander retorted, and Clitus, rising from his seat, and 
losing now all Belf-command, reproached him with serere 
and bitter words. " Here is the hand," said he, extending 
hia arm, " that saved jour life at the battle of the OranicuB, 
and the late of Parmenio shows what sort of gratitude and 
wliat rewards faithful serrantB are to expect at joai hands. " 
Alexander, baming with rage, commanded Clitua to leave 
the table. Clitos obeyed, saying, as he mored away, " He 
is right not to bear freebom men at bis table who can only 
tell him the truth. He is right. It is fitting for him to pass 
his life among barbarians and slaves, who will be prood to pay 
their adoration to his Persian girdle and his splendid robe," 

Alexander seised a javelin to hurl at Clitus' head. The 
guests rose in confusion, and with many outcries pressed 
around him. Some seized Alexander's arm, some began to 
hurry Clitus oat of the room, and some were engaged in 
loudly criminating and threatening each other. They got 
Clitos out of the apartment, but as soon as he was in the 
htdl he broke away from them, returned by another door, 
and began to renew his insults to Alexander. The king boiled 
his javelin and struck Clitus down, saying at the same time, 
" Go, then, and Join Philip and Fannenio." The company 
mshed to the rescue of the unhappy man, but it was too 
late. He died almost immediately. 

Alexander, as soon as he came to himself, was overwhelmed 
with remorse and de^ur. He mourned bitterly, for mauy 
days, the death of his long-tried and faithful friend, and exe- 
crated the intoxication and passion, on his part, which had 
caused it. He conld not, however, restore Clitus to life, nor 
iremove from his own chu-acter the indelible stains which 
such deeds necessarily fixed upon it, 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



aleiahdbb's znd. 



FTER the events narrated in the last chapter, 
Alezuider continued, for two or three years, his 
. ezpeditiooa and conquests in Asia, and in tiie 
rge of them he met with a great varietj of 
adrentiireB which cannot be here particularly described. 
He penetrated into India as far as the banks of the iDdos, 
and not content with this, was preparing to cross the Indus 
and go on to the Ganges. His soldiers, however, resisted 
this design. Thej were alarmed at the stories which thej 
heard of the Indian armira, ivith elephants bearing castles 
Upon their backs, and soldiers armed with strange and 
unheard-of weapons. These rumours, and the natural desire 
of the soldiers not to go awaj aaj further from their native 
land, produced almost a mutonj in the armj. At length 
Alexander, learning how strong and how extensive the spirit 
of insubordination was beconung, summoned his officers to 
his own tent, and then ordering the whole army to gather 
around, he went ont to meet them. 

He made an address to them, in which he recounted all 
their past exploits, praised the courage and perseverance 
which the; had shown thus far, and endeavoured to animate 
them with a desire to proceed. Thej listened in silence, and 
no one attempted to reply. This solemn pause was followed 
by marks of great agitation throughout the assembly. The 
army loved their commander, notwithstanding his faults and 
failings. They were extremely unwilling to make any 
resistance to his anthoritf ; but they had lost that extreme 
and nnboonded confidence in his energy and virtue which 
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made them readjr, in the former p&rt of his career, to press 
forward into any difBculties and dangers whatever, where he 
led the way. 

At last one of the armj approached the kin^, and 
addressed him somewhat as follows ; — 

" We are not changed, sir, in our affection for you. We 
still hare, and shall always retain, the same zeal and the 
same fidelity. We are ready to follow you at the hazard of 
our Urea, and to march whererer you may lead us. Still we , 
must ask you, most respectfully, to consider the circum- 
stances in which we are placed. We have done all for you 
that it was possible for man to do. We hare crossed seas 
and land. We hare marched to the end of the worid, and 
yon are now meditating the conquest of another, by going in 
aottrch of new Indias, unknown to the Indians themselvea. 
Such a thought may be worthy of your courage and resolu- 
tion, but it surpasses ours, and our strength still more. 
Look at these ghastly faces, and these bodies covered with 
wounds and scars. Bememher how numerous we were 
when first we set out with yoo, and see how few of ua remain. 
The few who have escaped so many toils and dangers have 
neither courage nor strength to follow yon any farther. 
They all long to revisit their country and their homea, and ' 
to enjoy for the remainder of their lives the fVuita of all 
their toils. Forgive them these desires, so natural to man." 

The expression of these sentimenta confirmed and 
strengthened them in the minds of all the soldiers. Alex- 
ander was greatly troubled and distressed. A disaff'ectiou in 
a small part of an army roaj he pnt down by decisive 
measures ; hut when the determination to resist is universe, 
it is useless for any commander, however imperious and 
abeolute in temper, to attempt to withstand it. Alexander, 
however, was ezb'enjely unwilling to yield. He remained 
two days shut up in his tent, the prey to disappointment and 
chagrin. 

The result, however, was, that he ahondoned plaas of 
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further con^neBt, and torned his »t^e agua Wwwd the 
west. He met witJi «Brioua •drentiu'ee as he went on, and 
incurred tnmj iamgeia, often in a rash aod foolish nunno', 
and for no good end. At one time, while attaeldng a amaU 
town, he seized a scaling ladder and mounted with the 
troops. In doing this, howerer, be put himself fivwaid M 
raahlj and inconuderatelj that lus ladder was broken, and 
while the rest retreated he was left alone upcm the wall, 
whence he descended into the town, aod was immediatelj 
surrounded b; enemies. His friends raised their ladder* 
Itgain, and pressed on desperately to find and rescue him. 
Some gathered around him and defended him, while others 
contrived to open a small gate, bj which the rest of the axaj 
gained admission. By this means Alexander was saved; 
though, when the; brought hjm out of tbe dty, there vm m 
arrow three feet long, which could not be extracted, atuikiag 
into his aide through his coat of ttuuL 

The surgeons first very carefully cut off the vooden 
slu^t of the arrow, and then enlarging tlie wound by indaJonw 
they drew out the barbed point. The soldiers were indig- 
nant that Alexander should expose his person in such a 
ibolhardy way, only to endanger himself, and to compel 
them to rush into danger to rescue him. The wound very 
nearly proved fatal. The loss of blood was attended with 
extreme exhaustion; atill in the coursa of a few weeks he 
recovered. 

Alexander'a habits of intoxication and vidons excess of 
all kinds were, in the meantime, continually increasing. He 
not only indulged in such excesses himself, but he encouraged 
them in others. He would ofler prizes at bia bam^uets to 
those who would drink the most. On one of these occauons 
the man who conquered drank, it is said, eighteen or twenty 
pii^ of wine, after which he lingered iu misery tor three 
days, and then died ; and more than forty others, present 
at the same entertainment, died in consequence of their 
excesses. 
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Alexander returned totrards Babjlon. His friend Heplues- 
tion yiaa with him, sliaring -with him eier; where in oil the 
ridoiu indulgences to which he had become ao prone.' 
Alexander gradnolljr separated himself more and more fh>m 
his old Macedonian fHends, and linked himself more and 
more closelj with Persian associates. He married Statira, 
tho eldest daughter of Darius, and gave the youngest 
daughter to Hephsstion. He eoconraged umilar marri^es 
between Maeedouian officers and Persian maidens as far as 
he conld. In a word, he seemed intent on melting, in every 
way, his original charaeter and hahits of action in the effemi- 
nacy, luxury, and vice of the Easlem world, which he had at 
first so looked down upon and despised. 

Alexander's entrance into Babylon, on his retom from 
his Indian campiugns, was a scene of great magnificence and 
splendour. Ambassadors and princes had assembled there 
from almost all the nations of the earth to receive and 
welcome him, and the most ample preparations were made 
for processions, shows, parades, and spectaclea to do him 
honour. The whole country was in a slate of extreme 
excitement, and the most expensive preparations were made 
to give him a reception worthy of one who was the conqueror 
uid monarch of the world, and the sou of a god. - 

When Alexander approached the city, however, he wns 
met by a deputation of Chaldean astrologers. The astrolo- 
gers were a class of philosophers who pretended, in those 
days, to foretel human events by means of the motions of 
the stars. The motions of the stars were studied veiy 
closely in early times, and in those Eastern countries I^ the 
shepherds, who had often to remain in the open air throngh 
the summer nights to watch their flocks. These shepherds 
observed that nearly all the stars were ^ed in relation to 
each other, that is, although they rose soccessively in the 
east, and passing over, set in the west, they did not change 
in relatjon to each other. There were, however, a few that 
wandered abont among the rest in an irregular and unae- 
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countable manner. They called these Btora the wanderera — 
that is, in their lBng;iia^ the planeis — and thef watched 
their mysterions movementii with great interest and awe. 
They natorallj imagined that these changes had some 
connection with hnman affairs, and thej endeavoured to 
prognosticate from them the events, whether prosperous or 
adverse, which were to befal mankind. Whenever a comet 
or an eclipse appeared, thej thought it portended some 
terrible cakmit;. The study of the motions and appearances 
of the stars, with a view to f oretel the course of hnman affiiirs 
was the science of astrology. 

The astrologers came, in a very solemn and imposing 
procession, to meet Alexander on his march. They informed 
him that they had found indubitable evidence in the stars 
that, if he came into Babylon, he would hazard his life. 
They accordingly begged him not to approach any nearer, 
bat to choose some other city for his capital. Alexander 
was very much perplexed by this announcement. His mind, 
weakened by effeminacy and dissipation, was very susceptible 
to superstitions fears. It was not merely bj the debilitating 
influence of vicious indulgence on the nervous constitution 
that this effect was produced. It was, in part, the moral 
influence of conscious guilt. Ouilt makes men a&aid. It 
not only increases the power of real dangers, but predisposes 
the mind to all sorts of imaginary fears. 

Alexander was vety much troubled at this announcement 
of the astrologers. He suspended his march, and began 
Bimoualy to consider what to do. At length the Greek 
philosophers came to him and reasoned vrith him on . the 
subject, persnading him that the science of astrology was not 
worthy of any belief. The Greeks had no faith in astrology. 
They foretold future events by tlie flight of birds, or by the 
appearances presented in the dissection of beasts offered in 
aacrifice! 

At length, however, Alexander's fears were so hr allayed 
that he concluded to enter the city. He advanced, accord? 
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iiigt;, widi hk whole annj, and made Ub eatrjr tmder circnm- 
itoiiceB of the greatest powiUe parade uid iirieiidour. As 
toon, howeTsr, m (be ezoitement of the first few daya bad 
pawed swa;, tiis mind relapsed again, aod he became onxionB, 
tronUed, and nnbappy. 

Hephimtion, bis great personal friend and eompanum, 
had died while he was ou tbe march tawurds Babylon. He 
wae broo^t to the grave by diseases produced bj dissipation 
and vice. .Uexaoder waa Tery much moved by bis death. 
It threw him at once into a fit of despondency uid gloom. 
It was some time before he could at all overcome the melan- 
choly reflections and forebodings which this event produced. 
He determined that, as soon as he arrived in Babylon, he 
wonld do all possible honour to Hei^uestion's memory bj a 
magnificent funeral. 

He accordingly now sent orders to all the cities sad 
kingdoms around, and cdlected a vast sum for this purpose. 
He hod a part i^ the city mdl pulled down to furnish a site 
for a numumental edifice. This edifice was conabiicted of 
an Hwnnoiis siEe and most elaborate architecture. It wne 
ornamented with long rows of prows of ships, tak«t by 
Alexander in his Tietories, and by statues, and columns, and 
■cnlptnres,aad^ldedonLamentaofeT«y kind. There were 
iiiu^;eB of urens on the entaUattireg near tlie roo^ which, by 
means of a mechanism concealed vrilbin, were made to sing . 
dirges uid moumfiil songs. Hie expense of this edifice, 
uid of the games, shows, and speeUclea connected wilb its 
consecration, is said by the historians of the day to have 
been a sum which, on calculation, is found eqoal to about' 
two million pounds stwlmg. 

^ere were, however, scmie limits still to Alezondor'B 
eztravaganee and folly. There was a mountain in Greece, 
Mount Atbos, which a cwtain projector said could be carved 
and fashioned into the form of a man — probably in a recum- 
bent posture. Tlere waa a dty on one of the dedivities of 
*>"' "noimtain, and a small tiveri tstokg &om i^rings in th« 
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ground, come down aa the other aide, ^e artiit vho 
Gooceired this prodigious piece of sculpture said Ihat he 
would BO Bhape the figure that tlie city should be in one of 
its hands, and the rirer should flow out from the other. 

Alexander listened to this proposaL The name Mount 
Athos recalled to bis mind the attempt of Xenes, a former 
Persian king, who bad attempted to cut a road throogh the 
rocka npou a part of Mount Atbos, in (he inTssion of Greece. 
He did Dot succeed, but left the UAfinished work a laatiDg 
memorial boHi of the attempt and the failure. Alexander 
concluded at length that he would not attempt such a Bcu^ 
tore. " Mount Athos," said he, " ia ^ready the monument 
of one king's folly ; I will not make it that of anoUier." 

As soon aa the excitement connected with the funeral 
obsequies of Heplueatttm was over, Alexander's mind 
tela{)sed agtun into a state of gloomy melancholy. This 
depression, caused, as it was, by previous dissipation and 
vice, seemed to admit of no remedy or relief but in new 
excesses. The traces, however, of bis former ^ergy bo far 
remained that be began to form magnificent plana for tiie 
improTcment of Babylon. He oommenced tbe execution 
of some of these plans. His time was spent, in short, in 
strange alternations : resolution and energy in forming Tttst 
plans one day, and utter abandonment to all the excesses of 
dissipation and vice the next. It was a mournful spectacle 
to see his former greatness of soul aUll struggling on, 
though more and more faintly, as it became gradually 
orerbome by the resistless inroads of intemperance and sin. 
The scute was at length suddenly terminated in the follow- 
ing manner :^ 

On one occasion, after he bad spent a whole ni^ in 
drinking and carousing, the guests, when the usual time 
arrived for separating, proposed that, instead of this, they 
should begin anew, utd commence a second banquet at the 
end of the first. Alexander, half intoxicated already, 
entered wannly into this pn^tosal. They assembled, acco^- 
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inglj, in a verj short time. There were twenty present «t 
this new feast Alexander, to show how far be was Irom 
haring ezhansted his powers of drinking, began to pledge 
each one of the company individuollj. Then he drank to 
them all together. There was a verj large cnp, called the 
bowl of Hercules, which he now called for, and, after having 
fiUed it to the brim, he drank it off to the health of one of 
the companj present, a Macedonian named Proteas. This 
feat being received bj the company with great applause, he 
ordered the great bowl to be filled ag^, and drank it off as 
before. 

The work was now done. His faculties and his strength 
soon failed him, and be sank down on the floor. They bore 
him away to his palace. A violent ferei interrened, which 
the physicians did all in their power to allay. As soon as 
his reason returned a little, Alexander aroused himself from 
his lethargy, and tried to persuade himself that he should 
recover. He began to issue orders in regard to the army, 
and to his ships, aa if such a turning of bis mind to the 
thoughts of power and empu-e would help to bring him hock 
from the brink of the grave towards which be had been so 
obviously tending. He was determined, in fact, that he 
would not die. 

He soon found, however, notwithstanding bis efforts to 
be vigorous and resolute, that bis strength was fast ebbing 
away. The vital powers had received a fatal wound, and 
he soon felt that tbey coold sustain themselves but little 
longer. He came to the conclusion that be must die. He 
drew his signet ring off from his finger ; it was a token that 
he felt that all was over. He handed the ring to one of hia 
friends who stood by his bed-side. "When I am gone," 
said he, " take my body to the Temple of Jupiter Anunon, 
and inter it there." 

The generals who were around him advanced to bis bed- 
side, and one after (mother kissed his hand. Hieir old 
affection for him revived as they saw him about to take 
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leave of them for ever. Thej aaked him to whom he wished 
to leave hia emiare. " To the moat worthy," said he. He 
meant, donbtless, bj thia evaeion, that he was too wc«k and 
exhansted to think of anch affairs. Be knew, probably, that 
it waa Dseleaa for him to attempt to control the government 
of Mb empire after his death. He said, in fact, that he 
foresaw that the deciiiion of snch qneationa wonld give rise 
to some strange fHineral gomes afler his decease. Soon after 
Chia he died. 

The palaces of Babjlon were immediately filled with 
cries of momnii^ at the death of the prince, foUowed by 
bitter and intermiiiabte dispntes about the succession. It 
bad not been the aim of Alexander's life to establish firm 
and well-settled govermnenta in the coimtriea that he con- 
quered, to encourage order, and peace, and industry among 
men, and to introduce system and regularity in hnman 
afiairs, so as to leave the world in a better condition than he 
fomid it. In this respect bis course of conduct presents a 
strong contrast with that of Washington, It was Washing- 
ton's aim to mature and perfect organisations which would 
move on prosperously of themselves, without him ; and he 
WM continually withdrawing his hand from action and 
control in public affure, taking a higher pleasure in the 
independent working of the institutions which he had 
formed and protected, tbaa in exercising, himself, a high 
personal power. Alexander, on the other hand, was all hia 
life intent solely on enlarging and strengthening his own 
personal power. He was all in all. He wished to make 
himself BO. He never thought of the welfare of (he countries 
which he had subjected to hia sway, cm- did any thing to 
guard against the anarchy uid civil wars which he knew 
full well would break out at once over all bis vast dominions, 
aa soon as hia power came to an end. 

The result was as might have been foreseen. The whole 
vast field of his conqoests became, for many long an^ 
yean after Alexaoder'a death, the pr^ to the most 
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and protracted ciril vara. Each general iuid govemor 
seized the power which Aleiander'a death left in his haads, 
And endeavoured to dofiend himaelf in the posBessiou of it 
against the. others. Thns the devastation and miaeiy which 
the making of these conquests brou^t upon Europe and 
Asia were continued for manj jeara, during tiie slow and 
terrible process of their return to their original condition. 

In the eiigenc; of the moment, however, at Alexander's 
death, the generals who were in his court at the timtf 
assembled forthwith, and made an attempt to appoint some 
one to take the immediate command. Thej spent a week 
in stormj debates on this subject Alexander had left no 
le^timate heir, and he had declined, when on his deatlt-bed, 
as we have alreodj seen, to appoint a successor. Amoi^ 
his wives — if, indeed, the; may be called wives — there was 
one named Bozana, who had a son not long after his death. 
This son was ultimately named Us eucceasor ; bat, in the 
mean time, a certain relative named AridRaa was chosen by 
the generals to assume the command. The selection of 
Aridieus was a sort of compromise. He had no talents or 
capacity whatever, and was chosen by the rest on that very 
account, each one thinking that if snch an imbecile aa 
AridEGUs was nominally the king, he conld himself manage 
to get poseeasion of the real power. AridEeus accepted the 
appointment, bat he was never able to make himself king in 
any thing but the name. 

In the mean time, as the tidiugs of Alexander's death 
spread over the empire, it produced very various effects, 
according to the personal feelings in respect to Alexander 
entertained by the various personages and powera to v^ich 
the intelligence came. Some, who hod admired his great- 
ness and the splendour of his exploits, without having them- 
selves experienced the bitter frnita of them, monmed and 
lamented his death. Others, whose fortunes had been mined, 
and whose friends and relatives had been destroyed in the 
course or in the sequel of his victories, r^oiced that he who 
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bad been such a scourge and curse to otfaerg, hod binuelf 
sunk, at last, under the just judgment of HesTen. 

We should bare expected that STsigambis, the bereared 
and widoired mother of Darina, vonld have been among 
those who would have exulted moat bighlj at the conqueror's 
death ; bnt bistorj tells ns that, instead of this, she mourned 
over it with a protracted and inconsolable grief. Alexander 
had been, in fact, though the implacable enemy of her son, a 
fUtbful and generona iViend to her. He had treated her, at 
all times, with the ntmoat respect and consideration, had 
supplied all her wants, and ministered, in eTerj way, 1a her 
comfort and happiness. She had gradnaUy learned to think 
of him and to iore bim as a son ; he, in fact, always called 
her mother; and when she learned that he was gone, ahe 
felt as if her last earthly protector wag gone. Her life bad 
been one continaed scene of affliction and sorrow, and this 
last blow brought her to her end. She pined away, perpc- 
petuaUy restless and distresaed. She lost all desire for food, 
and refused, Uke others who are suffering great mental 
anguish, to take the sustenance which hei fnends and 
attendants offered and urged upon her. At length she died. 
They said she starred herself to death; bnt it was, probably, 
grief and despair at being thns left, in her declining years, 
so hopelessly friendless and alone, and not hunger, that 
destroyed her. 

In striking contrast to this moomfiil scene of sorrow in 
the palace of Sysigambis, there was an exhibition of the 
most wild and tumultuous joy in the streets, and in all the 
public places of resort in the city of Athens, when the tidings 
of the death of the great Macedonian king arrived there. 
The Athenian commonwealth, as well as all the other states 
of Southeni Greece, had submitted very reluctantly to the 
Macedonian supremacy. They had reuated Philip, and they 
hod resisted Alexander. Their opposition had been at last 
suppressed and dlenced by Alexander's terrible Tengeanee 
upon Thebes, but it never was really subdued. Demos* 
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thenes, the ontor, who hod exerted so powerful an inflaeDce 
Against the Macedonian kings, had been sent into banish- 
ment, and all outward expressions of discontent were 
restrained. The discontent and hostilitj existed still, how- 
erer, as inTeterate as ever, and waa readj to break out anew, 
with redoubled violence, the moment that the terrible energj 
. of Alexander himself waa no longer to be feared. 

When, therefore, the rumonr arriTed at Athens — for at 
first it was a mere nimonr — that Alexander was dead in 
Babylon, the whole cit; was thrown into & state of the most 
tumultuous joj. The citizens assembled in the public places, 
and congratulated and harangued each other with eipres- 
aions of the greatest eiiiltation. They were for proclaiming 
their independence and declaring war agunst Mocedon on 
the spot. Some of the older and more sagacious of thdr 
counsellors were, however, more composed and calm. They 
recommended a little delay, in order to see whether the 
news was really true. Phocion, in particular, who waa one 
of the prominent statesmen of the city, endeavoured to quiet 
the excitement of the people. " Do not let as be so pre- 
cipitate," said he. "There is time enough. If Alexander 
is really dead to-day, he will be dead to-morrow, and the 
next day, so that there will be time enough for us to act 
with deliberation and discretion." 

Just and true as this view of the subject was, there was 
too much of rebuke and satire in it to have much inflnence 
with those to whom it waa addressed. The people were 
resolved on war. They sent commissioners into all the 
states of the Peloponnesns to organise a league, offensive 
and defen^ve, against Macedon. They recalled Demos- 
thenes from his banishment, and adopted eH the necessaij 
military measures for establishing and maintiuning their 
freedom. The consequences of all this would doubtless have 
been very serious, if the rumour of Alexander's death had 
proved false ; but, fortunately for Demosthenes and the 
Athenians, it was soon abundantly confirmed. 
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The letiHTi of Demosthenei to the dtj wm like tiie 
trinmidial enti; of a conqueror. At the time of his Tecal 
be was ftt tlie islMid <^ Mgina, whidi is about forty miles 
souA-weBt of Athena, in one of the gulfs of the JEg^aa Sea. 
The; Bent a public gallej to reeeiTe him, and to bring him 
to the land. It was a galle; of three banks of oars, and was 
fitted up in a style to do honoor to a public guest. Athens 
is sitaated some distance back &om the sea, and has a small 
port, called the Pir&us, at tht shore — a long, straight areune 
leading from t^ port to the dtj. The galley by which 
DemDathenes was oenTejed landed at the Pineus, All the 
dril and religions authorities of the city went down to the 
port, in a grand procession, to receive and welcome the ezil 
on bis amTsJ, and a large portion of the population, followed 
in tite train, to witness the spectacle, and to swell by their 
aedamationa tite g^eneral ezpresdon of joy. 

In the mean time, the preparations for Alexander's 
fimeral had been gtring on, upon a great scale of m^ni-~ 
£e«ue and splendoor. It was two years before tbej were 
complete. The body had been given, first, to be embalmed, 
aoeording to the Egyptian and Chaldean art, and then had 
been placed in a sort of sarcophagns, in which it was to be 
conveyed to its long home. Alexander, it will be remem- 
bered, had given directions that it dionld be taken to the 
temple of Jupiter Amnuoi, in the Egyptian oma, where he 
had been pronounced the son of a god. It .would seem 
incredible that such a mind ae his could really admit such 
an absurd superstition as the story of his divine origin, and 
we must therefore su^ose that he gave this direction in order 
that the jdace of his interment might confirm the idea of hia 
superhuman nature in the general opinion of mankind. At 
all events, sudi were his orders, and the authorities who 
were left in power at Babylon after hia death, prepared to 
execute them. 

It was a long jonniey. To convey a body, by a regnlft. 
funeral procesnon, formed as soon after th^ dealih as * 
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srrangementB could be made, A^om Babjlon to the eatftem 
frontiers of Egjpt, a distanee of a thousand miles, -was 
perhaps as grand a plan of interment aa iras erer formed. 
It has »omethiDg like a parallel in the removal of Niqwleon's 
bodjr from St. Helena to Paris, though this was not real^ 
an interment, but a traoafer. Alexander's was a simple 
burial proceeaion, going from the palace where he died to 
the proper cemeterj — a march of a thousand miles, it is troe, 
but all within his own dominions. The greatness of it 
resulted simply from the magnitude of the scale on whi<& 
everything pertaining to the mighty hero was performed; for 
it was nothing but a simple passage from the dwelling to the 
burial-ground, on his own estates, after all. 

A v^ry largo and elaborately constmcted carriage was 
bunt to convey tbe body. The accounts of the richness and 
splendour of this vehicle are almost incredible. Tbe spokes 
and naves of the wheels were overlaid with gold, and the 
- extremities of the axles, where they appeared outdde at the 
centres of the wheels, were adorned with massive golden 
ornaments. The wheels and axle-trees were so large, and 
BO far apart, that there was supported upon them a platform 
or floor for the carriage twelve feet wide and eighteen feet 
long. Upon this platform there was erected a magniScent 
pavilion, supported by Ionic columns, and profusely ome- 
. mented, both within and without, with purple and gidd. 
The interiof constituted an apartment, more or less open at 
the iudes, and resplendent within with gems and precioDs 
stones. The space of twelve feet by eighteen forms R 
chamber of no inconsiderable size, and there was thus ample 
room for what was required within. ' There was a throne, 
raised some steps, and placed back upon the platform, pra- 
fosely carved and gilded. It was empty; but crowns, repre- 
senting the various nations over whom Alexander had rdgned, 
were hung upon it. At the foot of the throne was the coffin, 
. made, it is said of solid gold, and containing, besides the 
. body, a lai^ qoanti^ (tf tbe mt»t oostly spices and ai 
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perfumes, which filled the lur vith their odour. The arms 
which Alexander wore were Itiid out in view, also between 
the coSn and the throne. 

On the four aides of the carriage were haaao relimos, that 
ia, sculptured figures raised from a surface, representing 
Alexander himself, with vajioua military concomitonla. There 
were Macedouiau colnnma, and Persian squadrouB, and 
elephants of India, and troops of horse, aud Tarious other 
emblems of the departed hero's greatneas and power. Around 
the pavilion, too, there was a fringe or net-work of golden 
lace, to the pendants of which were attached bella, which 
tolled continually, with a mournful sound, as the carriage 
moTed along. A long column of mules, sixty-four in number, 
arranged in sets of four, drew this ponderous car. These 
moles were all selected for their great ske and strength, 
and were splendidly caparisoned. They had collars and 
harnesses mounted with gold, and enriched with precions 
stones. 

Before the procession set out from Babylon, an army of 
pioneers and workmen went forward to repair the roads. 
Strengthen the bridges, and remoTe the obstacles along the 
whole line of route over which the train was to pass. At 
length, when all waa ready, the solemn procession began to 
more, and passed out through the gates of Babylon. No 
pen can describe the enormons throngs of spectators that 
assembled to witness ita departure, and that gathered along 
the route, as it paased slowly on from city to city, in its long 
and weaty way. 

Notwithstanding all this pomp and parade, howerer, the 
body never reached ita intended destination. Ptolemy, the 
officer to whom Egypt fell in tbe division of Alexander's 
empire, came forth with a grand escort of troops to meet the 
funeral procession as it came into Egypt. He preferred, for 
some reason or other, that the body should be interred in the 
dty of Alexandria. It was accordingly deposited there, and 
ft great monument was erected over the spot. This monu- 
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ment is «aid to haTe renwined gtanding for Mtttu himdred 
jeaxa, bnt oU veatigea of it have now dk^peared. The dty 
of Alexandria itself, howerer, is tht eonqueror'a real moim- 
ment: the greatest and beat, perHape, tliat any eonqneror 
erer left behind him. It ia a monument, too, that time vill 
B«t destroy ; its position aad diaraeteri m Alexander 
foreoBW, b; bringing it a continaed renovation, secure its 
peipetait;. ^ 

Alexander earned veU the name uid reputation of the 
Gbxax. He was truly great in all those powers and capa- 
citiea wiiich can elevate one man abere his fetlows. We 
cannot help applauding tlie eztraordtnarf energy of bis 
genius, though we coodenm the selfish and isuel ends to 
which his life waa den^d. He was simply a robber, 
Imt yet a robber on so raet a scale, that mankind, in con- 
templating his career, have generally lost mght of the 
wickedneaa of his crimes in their admiratioii of the enormom 
magnitude of the scale on which they were perpetrated. 
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